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THE PRESENT STATE 


Tue state of English poetry at the 
present period is of a very singular 
nature—what Mr. Coleridge would 
call a psychological curiosity ; and 
what, even by a less learned appella- 
tive, is well worthy of some examina- 
tion. 

It is perfectly clear that, from 
whatever causes, the art has ceased 
in a great measure to stimulate the 
public ; that it has lost its activity 
among the writers ; that the most dis- 
tinguished of our poets have grown 
reluctant to re-enter the field; and 
that the most vigorous exertion of 
our most vigorous poetic minds, is 
“a Ballad,’—a ‘Sonnet to a Mis- 
tress’s Eyebrow,’— Lines in an 
Album,”’ or ‘* Stanzas” in some of 
those graceful and costly little publi- 
cations, which gather the poetic flow- 
ers for our Christmas firesides, like 
flowers in French vases, and in which 
the gilding and coloring of the vase 
form a large constituent of the popu- 
lar charm. And the singularity of all 
this is, that it happens, not when the 
mind of England is dead, but when 
it is signally alive ;—not when a gen- 
eral somnolency has wrapped faculties 
of all kinds in kindred dumbness, but 
when the land is echoing from every 
corner with the conflict of tongues ;— 
not when men abjure the pen of their 
fathers 
““winged arrows of good and evil,” 


but when millions of those 


’ 


are plunged in hourly inkstands ; 


when, like the Athenians, onr coun- 
perpetually = “* seeking 


} 


trymen are 
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some new thing ;”’ when the wheel of 
publication rolls round, like the wheel 
of day and night, from January to 
December, with no pause to cool its 
fiery axle ; when all the dim and dry 
resources of old literature are forced 
into the service of new ; when the li- 
braries of the great are no more ce- 
meteries of the souls and bodies of 
books, but open temples and prome- 
nades, for the worshipper of the Muse ; 
when every man who can, or cannot, 
writes ; and authorship has become a 
fourth estate in the legislature. 

Yet the muse of muses droops her 
wing, or disdains to unfold it, but in 
those brief and partial flights which 
give us a mere glimpse of its plumage, 
and are done. The fact has struck 
other investigators ; and the consulta- 
tion of the 
closed like many another, in leaving 
the matter more puzzled than ever. 

We propose our own solution in 
turn, and propose it on the unequi- 


** psychologists” has 


vocal grounds of the grand principle of 
repletion. The world were overcharg- 
ed with poetry. The banquet had 
lasted twenty years; and the human 
appetite must have been of extraordi- 
vigor to have lasted half the 

The feast was exquisite ; but 


nary 
time. 
there is a limit to the utmost power of 

This is the first law of 
There is a corresponding 


indulgence. 
pleasure. 
law of production ; that when the de- 
mand ceases, there is no prudence in 
accumulating the commodity. 

The same course has been run by 
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every graceful art that has remained 
among us since the deluge. 

England, Italy, France, Spain, all 
the leading European countries, have 
witnessed the same lapses of power 
in the whole family of the arts; and 
the only distinction of England, 
though an admirable one, is, that if 
they go down successively to the 
tomb, even within her vivid realms, 
there are periods when darkness gives 
them up again. In .other lands, the 
sleeper sleeps forever. 

The causes of poetry are so strong- 
ly implanted in the human heart, and 
so peculiarly fostered by the general 
education, the literary honors, and the 
national temperament of England, 
that there never has been a period in 
our intellectual history, for the last 
three hundred years, when poetry was 
without its fame. No traveller, in 
the worst of our days, could wander 
from our Dan to Beersheba, and say 
that all was barren. But the excite- 
ment that distinguished the last quar- 
ter of a century... was of an order of 
such unforced ana flourishing luxuri- 
ance, that it clothed the wilderness 
like a Russian steppe in spring. 

It is singular that so rich a change 
should be traceable to a compilation, 
and that compilation so trivial, as 
Monk Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. 
The work is long past away—it was 
never of any intrinsic value—all of it 
that exhibited literary power had 
been already before the public ; and 
the inventions of the ingenious compi-- 
ler himself were made for speedy ob- 
livion. But it struck the key-note ; 
it was the idle wind across the Aolian 
harp; and where a thousand stirring 
gusts had passed in vain, this whisper 
of the air awakened all the resources 
of the sleeping harmony. 

A long train of admirable poets 
came forth, whose works, exhibiting 
every variety of style and beauty, will 
live as long as the language. But it is 
to the author of the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” that the distinction of hav- 
ing first embodied the popular feeling 
in the cause of poetry, is due. The 
style of his poem is that one par er- 
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cellence, which is made to delight the 
popular feeling in all its senses. The 
old chivalric stories of the ancestral 
life of England have always had a 
charm, from their mixture of the wild 
adventure, that the human heart, un- 
der all its changes, still loves ; with 
the magnificence of princely life, and 
the solemnity and mystical pomp of 
that life of the priesthood, which, 
fearfully constructed to awe its own 
time, is to us only like the ruins of one 
ofits owncathedrals,with all the sullen- 
ness and severe terror of the pile past 
away, the sun streaming through its 
open aisles and cells, and the seasons 
staining it with lovely dyes, and cov- 
ering its old, grim sculptures with fo- 
liage and flowers. 

The skill of the poet in English 
antiquity, his strong feeling of the ro- 
mantic and picturesque, and the soft- 
ness and fluency of his fine versifica- 
tion, formed on the ancient ballad, 
and indulging the ear and the memory 
together, gave the ‘* Lay of the Last 
Minstrel”? remarkable popularity ; and 
at once, by its intrinsic charm—by the 
reputation which it conferred on its 
author—and by the humbler, yet by 
no means unexciting evidence, that 
poetry might become a singularly pro- 
ductive species of toil, the whole mul- 
titude of the lovers of fame, of the 
muse, and of money, were roused to 
the pursuit. 

It may be alleged against our theo- 
ty, that no imitation of « The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’? ever appeared in 
this world of emulous imitation, or 
none that attracted any peculiar name. 
But the enigma is solved by the fact, 
which has been so curiously exempli- 
fied, in another department, on a still 
larger scale, by the same author. He 
suffered no man to take his discovery 
from Having got his patent 
signed and sealed in the court of the 
Nine, he put it into such unremitting 
activity, that no intruder could com- 
pete with the patentee. He had 
found the mine, and hour after hour 
he worked it, with a dexterity and na- 


him. 


tional perseverance that gave no fel- 
low adventurer time to break into his 
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lode. His success was complete ; his 
possession was undisturbed ; and when 
he abandoned the labor, he left 
few sanguine enough to think that the 
remaining product was worth the 
trouble of its extraction. 

As it is not our purpose here to of- 
fer opinions on the genius of the 
other great poets of our time, but to 
trace the striking vicissitudes of popu- 
lar feeling ; we pass through the long 
period in which poetry influenced and 
delighted the general mind, down to 
the new impulse given by the style of 
Byron. And even on this strange and 
powerful style, we shall not venture 
to fatigue the reader, with what must 
be the repetition of censures and 
praises heard for the thousandth time. 
We are now concerned only with its 
effects. It was made to close the po- 
etic era: yet not more from the sud- 
den and exclusive admiration of the 
writer’s genius, than from the nature 
of his productions. The fierce and 
sullen spirit that characterized his pen 
was death to all the graceful concep- 
tions under which poetry had won our 
worship so long. She was no more in 
the lovely and fantastic youth of the 
muse of the “ Last Minstrel,” norin the 
full and fine-proportioned beauty of the 
riper time that followed. When Byron 
threw open the valves of the temple, 
she was the Pythiaon the tripod, hag- 
gard and wild, with her youth stricken 
into premature age, and with the 
words of fate and scorn burning on the 
lips of a being made at once proud 
and miserable by the conscious inspi- 
ration. 

The style became instantly popular, 
for it told of wrong, a tale in which 
every judge of his own cause feels 
sudden sympathy ; it exaggerated the 
delights of that life of adventure, for 
which all men have a lurking fond- 
ness; it talked with rapture of the 
power of beauty, and with enthusiasm 
of the resistless empire of passion : 
all popular with the multitude. — It 
harangued loftily on the glories of 
holding human opinion in contempt, 
and of following the impulse of that 
throuch all 


contempt hazards; of 


fame, as a prize to be sought through 
good and evil; and of enjoyment, as 
to be chiefly purchased by trampling 
down the irksome duties of common 
life; of crime, as finding, not simply 
its palliative, but its authority, in in- 
tellectual preéminence ; and of that 
preéminence, as finding its native dis- 
tinction in the magnitude, boldness, 
and firmness of its tread into that 
world of darkness, where Crime and 
Confusion sit twin despots on the 
same fiery throne. Doctrines like 
these must find partisans in the com- 
mon corruption and insolence of spi- 
rit, that make so large a portion of 
living society; even if they were 
transmitted from the lips of children. 
But Byron uttered them with the 
power of a true poet. The sternest 
vigor of language was condensed into 
his words ; the richest and sometimes 
the most touching illustrations diversi- 
fied the sullen fervor of his poetry ; 
and, like the story of the hearers of 
the Athenian orator, who were awed 
ata distance by t! majesty of his 
gesture ; nearer still, charmed by the 
melody of his voice ; and nearer still, 
subdued by the force of his language ; 
the great poet had grasp and captiva- 
tion for all. 

But he produced no followers ; his 
dynasty was cut off with himself : and 
this, for the obvious reason, that his 
power was urged to its extreme. He 
went to the farthest limit at which 
scorn, spleen, and the rending open of 
sufferings and sensibilities, 
could be tolerated. In him they 
were endured for the sake of their 
presumed reality; yet even in him 
they had begun to be tiresome. But 


private 


in another, had that other possessed 
Lord Byron’s faculty of verse, or a 
higher faculty still, the same strain of 
continual querulousness would have 
been burlesque, and the tragedy must 
have closed in laughter. The rejec- 
tion of society, or by society; the 
sickly and bilious frame ; the domes- 
tic quarrel; the insults given and re- 
ceived in an unlucky connexion with 
an alienated and strangely unconciliat- 


ing kindred, were essential to Lord 








Byron’s authorship—were the living 
stimulants of his mental epicurism. 
They were more, they were its only 
food. Like the Theriaki of Constan- 
tinople, he lived solely upon doses, of 
which the slightest would have extin- 
guished the career of others. He di- 
versified surcharges of opium by sur- 
charges of corrosive sublimate. And, 
like the Theriaki, his life was a 
dream, and that dream alternately of 
the magnificent and the miserable—a 
vision of Paradise, and of sorrow un- 
assuaged, remorseless exile, and con- 
suming flame. 

But while the popularity of this 
style remained alive upon the public 
mind, none other could be attempted 
with a prospect of success. The hu- 
man heart loves tragedy. The Eng- 
lish are eminently fond of deep and 
fierce emotion; and after having 
‘supped full of horrors’? with the 
noble bard, they could not easily turn 
to the lighter banquet. But who 
could be in a condition to follow the 
career in which this man of misfor- 
tune and fame had so long rode at the 
head of English poetry 7—or in what 
writer, however furnished with domes- 
tic evils, could the same compound of 
ill luck be gathered once more, with 
any tolerable credibility ? 

Thus sank into its long sleep the 
poetry of England. The attempts 
since made to awaken it, have been 
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made chiefly by female writers, some 
of whom have done the female genius 
honor, by the grace and purity of their 
pens. But after all, poetry is a mas- 
culine art, and is made for something 
more than the celebration of the birth 
of the ‘* first rose,’”’ or the death of the 
‘last leaf.”’ It is a stately and superb 
thing, like nature itself; and rejoices in 
the display of great powers on a great 
scale. It may not be without its plea- 
sure in the minor beauties of the glorious 


landscape that lies within the range of 
it can enjoy the coloring of 


its vision : 
flowers and the song of birds ;—but 
its true elevation is in the grander 
features and powers; in the moral 
storm ; in the developement of those 
awful materials of good and ill, which 
lie hidden in clouds and darkness un- 
til the appointed hour ; in the disco- 
very of the mighty influences by which 
the whole moral atmosphere is loaded 
with sudden gloom, or the 
chased away by new-born, and scarce- 
ly less awful, splendor. 

There have, however, been several 
poems lately published, which furnish 
a proof that the poetic spirit is still 


gloom 


cherished among us; and the more 
important proof, that there © still 
exists a latent vigor and feeling 
by which, when the excitement of 
public celebrity shall be brought 
into action, striking results may be 
achieved. 





————_——_ — — 





THE CHURCHYARD. 


BY L. 


E. L. 





The shadow of the church falls o’er the ground, 
Hallowing its place of rest ; and here the dead 
Slumber, where all religious impulses, 

And sad and holy feelings, angel like, 

Make the spot sacred with themselves, and wake 
Those sorrowful emotions in the heart 

Which purify it, like a temple meet 


For an unearthly presence. 


Life, vain Life, 


The bitter and the worthless, wherefore here 
Do thy remembrances intrude ? 


Tur willow shade is on the ground, 
A green and solitary shade ; 

And many a wild flower on that mound 
Its pleasant summer home has made. 


And every breath that waves a leaf 
Flings down upon the lonely flowers 
A moment's sunshine, bright and brief— 


A blessing looked by passing hours. 
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Those sweet, vague sounds are on the air, 
Half sleep, half song—half false, halftrue, 

As if the wind that brought them there 
Had touched them with its music too. 


It is the very place to dream 
Away a twilight’s idle rest : 

Where Thought floats down a starry stream, 
Without a shadow on its breast. 


Where Wealth, the fairy gift, 's our own, 
Without its low and petty cares ; 

Where Pleasure some new veil has thrown 
To hide the weary face she wears. 


Where hopes are high, yet cares come not, 
Those fellow-waves of life’s drear sea, 

Its froth and depth—where Love is what 
Love only in a dream can be. 


I cannot muse beside that mound— 

I cannot dream beneath that shade— 
Too solemn is the haunted ground 

Where Death his resting-place has made. 


I feel my heart beat but to think 
Each pulse is bearing life away ; 
I cannot rest upon the grave, 
And not feel kindred to its clay 
* 7 7 . 
There is a name upon the stone— 
Alas ! and can it be the same— 
The young, the lovely, and the loved ?— 
It is too soon to bear thy name. 


Too soon !—oh no, ‘tis best to die 
Ere all of life save breath is fled: 

Why live when feelings, friends and hopes, 
Have long been numbered with the dead ? 


But thou, thy heart and cheek were bright; 
No check, no soil had either known ; 
The angel natures of yon sky 
Will only be to thee thine own. 


Thou knew’st no rainbow-hopes that weep 
Themselves away to deeper shade ; 

Nor Love, whose very happiness 
Should make the wakening heart afraid. 


The green leaves e’en in spring that fall, 
The tears the stars at midnight weep, 

The dewy wild-flowers—such as these 
Are fitting mourners o'er thy sleep. 


For human tears are lava-drops, 
That scorch and wither as they flow ; 
Then let them flow for those who live, 
And not for those who sleep below. 


Oh, weep for those whose silver chain 
Has long been loosed, and yet live on— 

The doomed to drink of life’s dark wave, 
Whose golden bow] has long been gone! 


Ay, weep for those, the wearied, worn, 
Dragged downward by some earthly tie, 

By some vain hope, some vainer love, 
Whio loathe to live, yet fear to die. 








THE ROBBER’S TOWER. 


Arter a long period of debility, the 
consequence of a dangerous wound 
received in the great ‘“ Battle of the 
Nations,”’ fought near Leipzig, I found 
myself so far recruited in the autumn 
of 1815, as to undertake a long-plan- 
ned excursion to the residence of a 
widowed aunt, who lived, with two 
daughters, on the family estate of her 
deceased husband, near the sources of 
the Elbe, in Bohemia. I proceeded 
by slow journeys, and at noon, on the 
fifth day after my departure from 
3erlin, reached a small post town, a 
few miles from my destination. Here 
I heard, with inexpressible sorrow, 
that my aunt had very recently lost 
her eldest daughter, a lovely girl of 
eighteen, by fever. I had not seen 
my cousin since her childhood, but 
my reminiscences of a delightful visit 
to my hospitable aunt during the hap- 
py days of boyhood were acutely 
roused by this afflicting intelligence ; 


A TRUE ADVENTURE. 
and to save my bereaved relatives 
from the agonizing necessity of an- 
folded 
crape round the sleeve of my uniform, 


nouncing their loss, I some 
and, with no enviable feelings, jour- 
neyed onward to the house of mourn- 
ing. About a mile from the little 
post-town my carriage turned a sharp 
angle on the road, and suddenly one 
of the finest prospects in this roman- 
tic district burst upon me. Between 
the giant stems of a dozen venerable 
oaks I beheld a wide and fertile vale, 
through which the infant Elbe was 
The 
middle ground was varied by green 
and swelling hills, crowned 
copses of oak and beech, while in the 
distance towered the vast and awful 
forms of the venerable Giant moun- 
On the slope of the highest 
intermediate hill stood the modern and 


gliding like a silver serpent. 


with 


tains. 


elegant mansion of my aunt, surround- 
ed by a well-wooded park, above 








which, on the summit of a dark and 
frowning rock, appeared the decayed 
but still imposing castle of my late 
uncle’s ancestors, which retained its 
ancient and characteristic name of the 
«* Robber’s Tower.”’ A large portion 
of this once extensive pile was now a 
shapeless mass of stones, over which 
the giant ivy mantled in green and 
prodigal luxuriance ; but the keep, a 
round tower of vast dimensions, still 
defied the tooth of time, and threw 
up its lofty head with Titan grandeur. 

During my slow progress up the 
hilly roads, I recognized many spots 
endeared to me by vivid recollections 
of former enjoyment, but now they 
suggested no pleasurable associations ; 
my fancy was haunted by the image 
of the disconsolate mother, and I 
could find no relief from depressing 
anticipations but in the hope that my 
unexpected arrival would afford at 
least a temporary relief to the mourn- 
ers. The afternoon was considerably 
advanced when barrived at the house ; 
and my poor aunt, to whom the crape 
on my arm revealed my knowledge of 
her recent loss, clasped me in a ma- 
ternal embrace, and, leaning her head 
upon my shoulder, sobbed aloud. Her 
once full and finely formed person was 
wasted with sorrow and want of sleep, 
and her expressive features were fur- 
rowed with the lines of deep and 
heart-rending misery. She was the 
living image of woe and desolation. 
“Dearest nephew!’ she said at 
length, in a low and broken voice, 
“‘ why did you not arrive three weeks 
sooner? You would then have found 
me rich and happy in the possession 
of two daughters; but it has pleased 
Heaven for wise purposes to sear me 
to the quick, and to deprive me ofa 
moiety of all I valued in this world : 
for what has a widowed mother on 
this earth but her children!” At 
this moment entered Julia, her surviv- 
ing daughter, a beautiful girl of seven- 
teen; but grief had preyed upon her 
bloom, and her cheek was fair and 
spotless as her snowy neck, which 
rose in delicate proportion from the 
erape handkerchief which shaded her 
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youthful bosom. She had heard of 
my arrival, and, while the ready tears 
started into her large and expressive 
blue eyes, she permitted me to salute 
her cheek, but her emotion forbade 
all audible welcome. Feeling how 
premature would be all attempts at 
consolation, I gradually led my aunt 
and cousin to discourse of the depart- 
ed Cecilia, and had ere long the plea- 
sure to see them more tranquil, and 
able to speak of her with comparative 
firmness and resignation. From their 
conversation I gathered that she was 
perfectly conscious of her approach- 
ing death, but was nevertheless ap- 
prehensive of premature interment, 
and earnestly besought her mother to 
have the vault under the large round 
tower converted into a sepulchre, and 
to place there her unscrewed coffin in 
an open sarcophagus. The tender 
mother eagerly promised to comply 
with the last wish of her darling child, 
and the pall which covered the coffin 
was daily moistened with the tears of 
the desolate survivors. 

With a view to cheer the spirits of 
my aunt and cousin, whose health had 
visibly suffered from long confinement, 
I proposed a walk round the park. 
Avoiding the lower road which led:to 
the sepulchre, I conducted my com- 
panions up a steep and well-remem- 
bered path, which brought us to a 
higher level of the castle ruins. Here 
an agreeable surprise awaited me. 
When I had played a boy about this 
ancient pile, all approach to the baron’s 
hall and the apartments in the tower 
was impracticable, owing to the entire 
destruction of the lower staircases ; 
but with a view to better security of 
person and property in case the not 
distant tide of war should roll through 
this secluded district, the baroness 
had ordered the construction of a 
staircase terminating in a long corri- 
dor, which connected the apartments 
in the great tower with a fine old ba- 
ronial hall in tolerable preservation, 
and accessible only by a small door 


from the corridor, in consequence of 


the two grand entrances having been 


blocked up by large masses of ruin. 
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In this noble apartment every trace of 
decay had now disappeared. A new 
flooring of polished oak, new furniture 
of massive and appropriate design, 
and new casements of stained glass 
which admitted a soft and chequered 
light through the tall and narrow win- 
dows, proved the tasteful application 
of abundant means. In each corner 
of the hall stood a vast iron stove of 
antiquated form, with the family 
arms curiously emblazoned; and on 
the walls hung some large oil paint- 
ings, bearing the stains and wrinkles 
of two or three centuries ; but, having 
been recently cleaned and varnished, 
they were still, at some distance from 
the eye, wonderfully effective. The 
most striking of these were a wolf 
hunt, drawn with a display of bone 
and muscle not unworthy of Reubens ; 
two battle-pieces from the days of 
chivalry; and the catastrophe of a 
mortal combat between two mailed 
knights. In the last, especially, the 
artist had produced an effect as pow- 
erful as it was appropriate and true. 
Observing how much I was struck by 
this old picture, my aunt told me that 
a clue to the subject had been found 
in an old family chronicle, written by 
the successive castle-chaplains. The 
prostrate knight was the valiant 
Bruno of Rothfels, who was killed in 
single combat about three hundred 
years since by Gotthard, then lord of 
the ‘“‘ Robber’s Tower.”’ The dying 
man was unhelmed, and his life-blood, 
issuing from a wide gash across his 
throat, had flowed in torrents over his 
breastplate. The convulsed features 
and glazed eye-balls of the wounded 
man told his approaching death, while 
his clenched right-hand was raised to- 
wards heaven, as if imprecating his 
adverse fortune, and his left was 
grasping the blood-stained grass. I 
gazed upon this singular picture until 
I fancied that I saw the sinewy limbs 
of the wounded knight quivering with 
convulsive effort, and almost thought 
I heard the death-rattle in his throat. 
When I described to my companions 
the strange impression which _ this 
scene of blood had produced upon my 


imagination, they acknowledged a 
similar feeling, and begged me to quit 
a place which they rarely entered, 
from an invincible reluctance to en- 
counter this painfully effective picture. 
Returning to the corridor, I observed 
at its extremity a low arched iron 
door, secured with a bar of iron and 
large padlock. Inquiring to what 
part of the castle it conducted, my 
aunt informed me that it was the en- 
trance of an old armory, which occu- 
pied the upper floor of a low square 
tower containing the castle dungeons ; 
and, being massive and fire-proof, she 
had availed herself of its security to 
place there some plate and other valu- 
ables, until the Austrian deserters and 
other marauders, who occasionally 
committed outrages upon private pro- 
perty, had been taken or dispersed by 
the police. Above the iron door was 
suspended another old picture which 
immediately absorbed my attention. 
A young and lovely woman, in the 
garb of a nun, was kneeling in prayer 
before a shrined image of the Virgin. 
A beautiful infant boy lay dead and 
bleeding at her feet—wild despair and 
delirious agony spoke in every feature 
of the kneeling mother, and contrasted 
strangely with the lifeless, stony look 
of the image above. ‘* Good Hea- 
ven!” I exclaimed, ‘ what means 
this horrid picture 1” 

“Jt is a portrait of the hapless 
Leah,”’ replied my aunt, “ the daugh- 
ter of the dying knight in the baron’s 
hall. Her young affections were se- 
cretly given to Gotthard, his opponent, 
who had in some forest-feud incurred 
her father’s hatred. Forced by her 
despotic parent to take the veil, ghe 
broke her vows, and fled with her lo- 
ver to this castle, where she became 
the mother of a lovely boy ; but when 
Gotthard had long and vainly sought 
to obtain for her a dispensation from 
her vows, her wounded conscience 
preyed upon her reason, and, in a mo- 
ment of delirium, she destroyed her 
infant and swallowed poison. The 
sad tale of her crimes and her remorse 
is legibly told in that coarse but pow- 
erful picture of some old German mas- 
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ter. Soon after this tragic event, the 
hostile knights met in the forest, and 
the fatal combat ensued which you 
have seenMlepicted in the hall. This 
dismal tale is still a popular legend in 
our valleys ; the peasants will tell you 
that the unfortunate Leah rests not in 
her grave, and that the shades of her 
slain father and unhappy husband 
wander nightly in this castle. It has 
long been rumored, too, that the clat- 
tering of swords and armor, the chant- 
ing of nuns, and the sound of fearful 
groans and lamentations, have been 
occasionally heard here at midnight 
by the shepherds, when seeking stray 
sheep amidst the ruins.” 

During this detail we had retraced 
our steps, and at the other end of the 
corridor we entered the large round 
tower or keep, from which the whole 
castle derived its romantic appellation. 
The spacious circle had been divided 
into two roomy apartments, of which 
the outer one had been elegantly fitted 
up as a parlor of Gothic design. On 
the wall hung the portraits of my late 
uncle, and of the lovely girl whose 
mortal remains reposed in the vault 
beneath. The picture of my cousin 
had been painted a few months before 
her death, and represented a blondine, 
blooming with health, innocence, and 
beauty. Her fine auburn hair cluster- 
ed in glossy ringlets round her angelic 
features, and a white rose adorned her 
bosom. The resemblance to her sis- 
ter was striking, and would have been 


perfect, had not the darker eyes of 


Julia given to her lovely countenance 
a character of greater intelligence and 
vivacity. “That is my sainted cou- 
sin,” I said, in a voice subdued by 
emotion into a whisper. 

‘Such she was, but 
back ;” replied the agonized mother, 


” 


two months 


«and now—— 
Her sobs impeded farther utterance ; 


and to change the current of her 
thoughts, I requested her to show me 
the inner apartment. Here I found 


an elegant bedroom of Gothie design, 
and commanding from three windows 
half-cirele described by the 
Wall, successive and boundless views 


in the 


The Robber’ s 


Tower. 


of hill and vale, of the distant high- 
ground in Silesia, and the lofty sum- 


mits of the Giant mountains, some of 


which were capped with snow, and re- 
flected in glowing and rosy tints a 
splencid sunset. 

Fascinated with the picturesque si- 
tuation of these apartments, and de- 
sirous to behold from their windows 
the glories of a summer morning in 
this mountain region, 1 begyed per- 
mnission to occupy this delightful bed- 
room during my stay. My aunt ap- 
peared to find a gratification in the 
idea that I should sleep near the tomb 
of her Cecilia, and willingly consented ; 
promising that she and Julia would 
join me to an early breakfast in the 
tower the next morning; and, on our 
return to the house, ordered my old 
play -fellow Caspar, the game-keeper, 
to carry my luggage after supper to 


the castle. Fatigued with several 


days of travel in a still infirm state of 


health, I left my aunt and cousin be- 
fore eleven, and walked with old Cas- 
par to the ruins. The day had been 
intensely hot ; some menacing clouds 
in the southern horizon indicated an 
approaching storm, and, as we as- 
cended the staircase leading to the 


corridor, the deep, low muttering of 


distant thunder was audible from the 
mountains. 

«« And do you really mean to sleep 
every night in the ‘ Robber’s Tower,’ 
Major?” said the old man, as he 
placed my portmanteau, sabre, and 
pistols, on a chair in the Gothic par- 
lor. 

«* Certainly, my good Caspar! and 
why not ?”’ I replied. 

<< T would only say,” answered he, 
‘that you must have more courage 
than I Bohemian 
gamekeeper is no coward. Many a 
dark night have I passed alone in the 
mountain woods, in spite of old Ri- 
bezahl and his imps, and the Wild 
Huntsman to boot ; but in this tower 
I would not sleep alone, for all my 


have ; and yet a 


lady’s broad lands.”’ 


<¢ What, Caspar '? J exclaimed, 
“an old woodsman, like you, afraid 
to sleep where my aunt and 
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cousins slept every night last sum- 
mer 1” 

«« Ay, ay, Major!” muttered the 
old man, “the castle was quiet 
enough then ; but since the death of 
my Lady Cecilia, strange sights and 
sounds have beén heard here ; and 
you may take my word for it, that the 
Lady Leah, who murdered her child, 
is not yet quiet in her grave.” 

The old man then lighted my ta- 
pers with his lantern, commended me 
cordially to the protection of Heaven, 
and departed, leaving me considerably 
less pleased with my quarters than 
when I had seen them by the rich and 
cheering light of sunset. The con- 
sciousness of utter solitude, at such 
an hour, and in sucha place, began to 
infect me with the superstitious fears 
of old Caspar, and the solemn still- 
ness of the lofty and dimly lighted 
Gothic room, interrupted only by an 
occasional and distant roil of thun- 
der, made me feel something very 
like repentance, that I had exchanged 
the modern mansion of my aunt for 
this old robber’s nest on a mountain 
crag. During the struggle which re- 
leased Germany from the iron grasp 
of Napoleon, I had stared death in the 
face too often to fear any danger from 
human agency, and a liberal education 
in Prussia had raised me above any 
apprehension of supernatural sounds 
and appearances ; but as I sat alone 
near midnight, in this old tower, and 
recollected my immediate vicinity to 
the sepulchre, and the baron’s hall, 
the grim picture of the dying Bruno, 
and the still more appalling portrait of 
the pallid nun and her bleeding in- 
fant, I felt the necessity of banishing 
from my thoughts a crowd of images 
which would inevitably murder sleep ; 
and, exchanging my tight uniform for 
a light dressing gown, I bolted the 
door, snuffed my candles, and looked 
around for a book, with which to be- 
guile an hour, and induce a more 
tranquil train of thought. In a small 
recess between the windows I disco- 
vered a few books, one of which I 


eagerly opened, and found a collec- 
tion of hymns, treating upon death and 
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eternity. I closed it, and opened 
another, entitled, ‘An Essay on 
Death.” <A third was, “ The Solace 
of Old Age and Infirmif¥.”” This 
was a most unpalatable collection for 
a reader in quest of worldly associa- 
tions; but at length I discovered a 
small volume, curiously bound in 
black velvet, and containing more 
mundane matter. It was a historical 
detail of the Order of Knights Tem- 
plars, printed in ancient black letter ; 
and, according to the title-page, from 
a rare and curious manuscript of the 
thirteenth century. Having been al- 
ways prone to the study of history, 
this little book would have been a 
prize under any circumstances ; but as 
the solace of a sleepless night, in this 
lonely tower, it was above all price, 
and I sat down with eager impatience, 
to peruse it. Opening it accidentally 
at the chapter describing the ceremo- 
nies of the order, I recognised with 
surprise and delight the name of a va- 
liant ancestor of my own, whose deeds 
shine brightly in the history of Ger- 
many’s middle ages. I knew not, 
however, that he had in middle life 
become a knight of this order, until I 
here discovered a detailed account of 
an imposing funeral service, performed 
over his remains at Prague in the 
year 1190. To be reminded of this 
great man’s death, and to read of his 
funeral at such an hour, and in a 
place fraught with sepulchral associa- 
tions, were somewhat singular coinci- 
dences, and with strong and growing 
excitement, I read the account of the 
funeral ceremonies till I came to the 
following sentence : 

«©The Grand Master now raised an 
iron hammer, struck with it three 
heavy blows upon an iron cross, plac- 
ed at the head of the coffin, and call- 
edaloud, ‘ Openthe gates of Death ! ” 

No sooner had I read this, than I 
heard three knocks, which sounded 
seemingly from the corridor. I start- 
ed, closed the book involuntarily, and 
listened long and anxiously, but all 
was silent. “Tt was delusion,’ 
whispered common sense ; ‘** my heat- 
ed imagination carried me amidst the 
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Templars, and the blows of the 
Grand Master’s hammer struck not 
my outward, but my fancy’s ear.” 
Determining to place this probable 
construction on the mysterious sounds, 
I again opened the little book, which 
had laid a strong hold of my curiosity, 
and continued to peruse it, till I had 
finished these words : 

‘«*And again the Grand Master 
struck the iron cross thrice with his 
hammer, and the brotherhood knelt 
around the grave, and kissed the earth 
in silence.” 

At this moment I again heard three 
knocks more distinctly than before, 
succeeded, too, by a low sound of 
mingled muttering and lamentation. I 
distinguished both sounds with a 
clearness which no excitement of my 
imagination could supply, and I ob- 
served that the three knocks resem- 
bled the ringing sound of iron upon 
iron. I gazed in alarm at the door 
which opened on the long corridor, 
from whence the noise had seemed to 
proceed ; and with growing horror, I 
now heard a clearly audible and long 
continued sobbing, like the last strug- 
gling breath of a dying man. At this 
instant the thunder again reverberated 
in long echoes from the mountains— 
the book dropped from my trembling 
hand—I felt a sudden shivering of the 
extremities, and all the blood rushed 
to my heart, which beat with audible 
violence. I now fancied that I heard 
the sound of distant footsteps, and 
seizing the candle, I approached the 
door and listened, but no sound was 
‘¢ Nonsense !”’ 1 ex- 
claimed, assuming an indifference I 
did not feel; ‘* ’tis nothing but the 
rising storm-gust, howling in the long 





distinguishable. 


passages and wide chimneys of the 
castle.” = I and 
chair, determined to finish the curious 
recital, and retire to bed. But on 
reading the account of that part of the 
ceremony where the coffin was gently 
and slowly lowered into the grave, and 
the Grand Master, again raising the iron 
hammer, struck the iron cross three 


resumed my book 


times, I was again interrupted bythe 
sound of three knocks near my door, 
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ringing like the blows of iron upon iron, 
and so loudly audible, that I could no 
longer doubt the evidence of my 
senses, nor reason down my apprehen- 
sions that either earthly mischief, or, 
possibly, unearthly agency, was busy 
near me. The kffocks were again 
succeeded by low sounds of lamenta- 
tion and groans, followed, as before, 
by a quick and sobbing respiration, 
which I could compare with nothing 
but the death-rattle. I struggled 
hard with a growing suspicion that 
some supernatural intelligence was at 
work here, and yet my reason equally 
rejected the possible contingencies of 
robbers, or midnight frolics. Thieves 
would not thus announce their pre- 
sence, and it was utterly improbable 
that my afflicted relatives, or their at- 
tached and sympathising domestics, 
would amuse themselves by trying 
midnight experiments upon my cour- 
age. I had clearly distinguished that 
these mysterious sounds proceeded not 
from the sepulchre beneath me, but 
from the hall or corridor. ‘Can it 
be,’”’ whispered my excited imagina- 
tion, ‘*the unquiet spirit of the mur- 
dered Bruno, or of his suicide daugh- 
ter, the unhappy Leah? Or, can it 
be the shade of my ancestor, the long- 
departed Templar? Or,” it suddenly 
occurred to me, “is it not rather some 
benighted traveller, attracted by the 
light in my window, knocking at the 
gate for admittance? It is, it must 
be some helpless wayfarer,” I ex- 
claimed, clinging to this preferable 
the which had 

Transferring one of my 
found in 


solution of sounds 


alarmed me. 
candles to a lantern which I 
the book-closet, I seized my sabre, 
| 


and was hastening to the door, when 


suddenly the sound music 
floated through the apartment. The 


and gradually 


of solemn 
tones were harp-like, 
rose with a sublime swell, which, at 
such an hour and place, seemed to me 
more than The soaring 
swell was succeeded by a gradual and 


earthly. 


dying cadence, which melted away in 
the nicht-breeze ;_ I 
and listened in still astonishment—but 
I endeavored to per- 


distant paused 


all was silent. 
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suade myself that it was another de- 
lusion of my fevered brain, and that 
the ill-cured sabre-wound on my head 
had contributed to the successive hal- 
lucinations of the night ; but the me- 
lody had been so distinct and peculiar 
that I could repeat every note. At 
this moment I heard the clock of the 
neighboring convent of St. Clara 
sound the midnight hour from the vale 
below ; it was accompanied by a long- 
drawn wailing gust of wind through 
the corridor, and the deep-toned bell 
struck on my saddened ear like the 
knell of some one I had loved and 
lost. Soon the music rose again as if 
from the vault beneath, and I distinct- 
ly heard the sound of harmonious 
voices, singing with impressive and 
perfect modulation, the following 
words from the fine opening of Mo- 
zart’s Requiem :— 

Requiem wternam dona eis, Domine ! 

Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 

A rich and powerful soprano then sang 
in thrilling tones the solo— 

Te decet hymnus Deus in Sion, 

Et tibi reddetur votum in Jerusalem. 
After which, all the voices and the 
harp, in fine accord, and in a louder 
strain, resumed— 

Exaudi orationem meam, 
Ad te omnis caro veniet. 

I heard every word as distinctly as 
if the singers had been at my elbow ; 
and, convinced that they were no spi- 
rits, but human choristers chanting in 
the sepulchre beneath me, I opened 
the window, and saw a blaze of light 
streaming through the bronze latticed 
gate of the vault, over a small flower- 
garden, which embellished the ap- 
proach to Cecilia’s tomb. After a 
brief pause, the solemn strains pro- 
ceeded, when, unable to repress my 
curiosity, I called aloud, ‘* Who is 
there ?”’? But no answer was returned, 
save from the echoing rocks, which 
responded—* Who is there ?—there ?”’ 
with startling accuracy. Determined 
to unravel this mystery, I sallied forth 
with sword and lantern into the corri- 
dor, descended the stair-case, and 


cautiously approached the bronze 
gate, concealing the lantern under my 


ample dressing-gown. Screened by 
a luxuriant hedge of evergreens, I 
reached a point commanding a view of 
the interior, and beheld by the light of 
four tapers, held by as many figures 
muffled from head to foot in dark dra- 
pery, a spacious and lofty sepulchre, 
in the centre of which, on a marble 
basement, stood an open sarcophagus, 
containing a richly-decorated coffin, 
from which the black-silk pall had 
been partially rolled back. A female 
form, attired in white and flowing 
garments, was kneeling on the base- 
ment; her hands were folded as if in 
prayer, and her forehead was reclin- 
ing on the margin of the sarcophagus. 
She was a lovely blondine, her hair, of 
silken texture, and in color the bright- 
est auburn, fell in graceful abun- 
dance over her shoulders ; the visible 
portion of her face was of an ashy 
paleness, and on her bosem I observed 
a white rose. The music had ceased 
before I reached my concealed station, 
but the dead silence which had suc- 
ceeded was now interrupted by loud 
tokens of the approaching storm. A 
gust of wind shook the mighty oaks 
on the adjacent slope—the kneeling 
ficure turned her face towards the 
grating, and by the glare of a bright 
flash of lightning, I saw the whole un- 
earthly visage. Gracious Heaven! 
it was the sainted Cecilia—the white 
rose in her bosom—in short, the per- 
fect semblance of her portrait in the 
room above. 

The lantern dropped from my trem- 
bling hand, and I gazed on this appal- 
ling group of figures in speechless hor- 
ror, aggravated by the howling of the 
blast, the creaking of the branches, and 
the endless echoing of the thunder in 
the mountains. My blood ran cold with 
nameless apprehensions, but soon the 
tide of feeling took an opposite direc- 
tion. Maddened with this inexplica- 
ble succession of alarming incidents, I 
determined to sever at once the Gor- 
dian knot, and, rushing forward with 
desperate resolution, I seized and 
shook the bronze gates with maniacal 
vehemence, shouting, in the voice of one 


possessed, ‘* Oh, Cecilia ! Cecilia !” 
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«* Jesus Maria!’ ejaculated the pal- 
lid figure in white, turning upon me a 
pair of large blue eyes, which appear- 
ed glassy and lifeless. In a moment 
every taper disappeared, and a horrid 
scream rang through the vault, suc- 
ceeded by a crash ‘which seemed to 
shake the massive tower above the 
sepulchre. 

Overwhelmed with terror and sur- 
prise at the strange termination of this 
awful scene, I plunged. through the 
darkness, explored with difficulty my 
way to the stair-case, and ascended 
it with headlong velocity. While 
feeling the way to my apartment along 
the wall of the corridor, my attention 
was roused by a noise at the other 
end, resembling the creak of a heavy 
door when moving on rusty hinges. 
Turning round, I saw a faint gleam of 
light shoot athwart the deep gloom of 
this long passage, and with inexpressi- 
ible astonishment I beheld the iron 
door of the armory gradually opened, 
and the lofty figure of a knight in 
complete armor, issue from it, with a 
naked sword in one hand, and a small 
lantern in the other, which he held up 
as if to explore the intense darkness 
of the corridor. Congratulating my- 
self that iny person was concealed in 
the deep shadow, I gazed in utter 
perplexity and terror upon this spec- 
tral figure, until I saw it turn round 
and retreat into the armory, the door 
of which, opening outwards, immedi- 
ately closed, as if impelled by a 
spring. Soon as I could regain the 
power of volition, I returned to my 
apartment in the tower, more perplex- 
ed than ever with the rapid succession 
of extraordinary and startling inci- 
dents which I had encountered in this 
mysterious old castle. ‘Surely,’ I 
began to think, ‘if the dead are per- 
mitted to revisit this earth, this is the 
very hour and place in which to ex- 
pect them.” My wonted freedom 
from all superstitious fancies still, 
however, struggled with this thicken- 
ing evidence of supernatural agency, 
and, opening the window, I looked out 
to observe if any light was again visi- 
ble from the sepulchre ; but the moon 
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was obscured by heavy clouds, and all 
was midnight darkness. During a 
short interval between the whistling 
blasts, I thought I could distinguish 
the sound of a light footstep; and, 
looking more intently, I saw, by a 
faint gleam of lightning, a figure in 
white drapery turn hastily round an 
angle of the ruins, and disappear under 
the trees. I was vainly puzzling my- 
self to account for this new incident, 
when the appalling knocks of iron up- 
on iron, again sounded in the corridor. 
Rousing by a sudden effort my droop- 
ing courage, I hastened to the door, 
and opening it, listened with renewed 
horror to the agonizing groans of some 
dying sufferer. While rooted to the 
spot with nameless apprehensions, a 
burst of loud and horrid laughter 
struck suddenly upon my startled ears. 
It proceeded, I thought, from the ar- 
mory out of which the mailed knight 
had issued, and the tones had a brazen, 
gong-like reverberation, to which no 
human organs could possibly have giv- 
en utterance. This monstrous peal 
of merriment was succeeded by the 
clash of swords armor, and [| 
plainly heard heavy blows descending 


and 
upon helmets, shields, and corslets. 
No language can describe the perplex- 
ity with which I listened to this ap- 
palling uproar, which now seemed to 
resound from the baron’s hall; and, 
under the insane impulses of fear, I 
gradually yielded to a belief that the 
ghosts of Bruno and Gotthard nightly 
visited the castle to renew their dead- 
ly conflict. ‘* Surely all the powers 
of hell are in league to-night against 
me !”? T exclaimed, as I retreated into 
my apartment, barred the door in un- 
utterable anxiety, and began to weigh 
whether it would not be advisable to 
return to the 
my aunt, and leave the 
Tower”’ to its infernal tenantry. Sud- 
denly, however, a suspicion flashed 
upon me, that this old castle, having 
been for some months unoccupied by 


mansion of 
‘© Robber’s 


comfortable 


the family, had become the haunt of 


gipsies or robbers, and that the mys- 
terious sounds and appearances which 
had alarmed me, were the ingenious 
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contrivances of these vagabonds to 
terrify the servants of the baroness, 
and thereby retain undisturbed pos- 
session of the ruins. Inexpressibly 
relieved by this more rational view of 
the extraordinary adventures of the 
night, and fearless of human agency, I 
determined to solve the enigma with- 
out delay, and seized my pistols with 
intent to explore immediately the hall 
and armory, from one of which 
clash of weapons still resounded. My 
nerves, however, were still unstrung 
by the terrors I had experienced, and 
fearing that my unsteady hand would 
not effectually level a pistol, I took, 
in preference, my keen-edged sabre, 
grasped it with feverish energy, and 
proceeded with a candle into the cor- 
ridor, determined to enact myself the 


the 


Castle Spectre, for which personifica- 
tion my tall figure and white drapery 
were well adapted. 

The combat was continued with un- 
abated energy, and the ringing sound 
of swords and armor now evidently 
proceeded from the armory, towards 
which I was cautiously advancing, 
when another peal of grating and Sa- 
tanic laughter 
shivering astonishment. 
ment the storm-clouds, which had 
been for some time concentrating, 
yurst in fury over the ruins ; the rain 
fell in heavy torrents, and an intense- 
ly vivid flash of lightning was instan- 
taneously succeeded by a monstrous 


made me 
At this mo- 


pause in 


burst of thunder, which shook the old 
When the 
long-enduring reverberations of the 
thunder had ceased, I approached the 
armory and listened at the door, from 
which I now observed that 
sive iron bar and padlock had been 
removed. 

Hearing no noise within, I grasped 
my sabre more firmly, and, clenching 


castle to its foundations. 


the mas- 


my teeth in angry and bitter determi- 
nation to unravel, at all risks, this tis- 
sue of mysteries, 1 placed my only 
remaining taper on the ground, to pre- 
serve it from sudden extinction, pull- 
ed the door, which opened outwards, 
and stepped into the armory, when, 
behold ! by the faint light of two 


AGt 


small lanterns, I saw the towering 
figures of Bruno and Gotthard, in pa- 
noplies of steel, and beavers down, 
crossing their long swords to renew 
the combat. 

Appalled to a degree far exceeding 
all former apprehensions, I stood in 
gasping and speechless terror before 
these colossal spectres, who paused as 
they beheld me, lowered the points of 
their tremendous re- 
mained fixed and 
tues. I fancied as I gazed upon them 
in silent horror, that I could distin- 
cuish two human skulls within their 
barred and, ejaculating I 
know not what, I turned and 
darted into the corridor, hurling after 


weapons, and 


motionless as sta- 


helmets, 
round 
me the iron door with such foree as 
to detach the picture of the poison- 
ed nun from the wall 
fell behind me with a noise which in- 
creased no little my 
Overturning the candle in my rapid 


above, and it 
consternation. 


progress, I rushed along the corridor 
in utter darkness, until I found my 
speed arrested by some one pulling 
vigorously at my  dressing-gown. 
Desperation now supplied the place of 
courage, and with a backward thrust, 
I plunged my sabre-poiat deep into 
the body of my pursuer. This defen- 
blow did not, 
me from his grasp; and to aggravate 


sive howe ver, release 
my perplexity, I now heard immedi- 
ately behind me the agonizing sobs 
and groans which had so often alarm- 
during this night. 
During this climax of horrors, the 
creaking of the armory door diverted 
my attention from the awful sounds at 
my elbow, and my heart died within 


ed me eventful 


me as I beheld the two mailed spec- 
tres hastening with long strides and 
uplifted swords and lanterns towards 
me. 

By the approaching light I now dis- 
covered to my infinite relief, that my 
flight had been arrested by neither 
human nor superhuman interference, 
but simply by the iron door-latch of 
one of the hall stoves, which was sup- 
plied with fuel through an aperture in 
the corridor, as is still the custom in 
many modern houses throughout Ger- 
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many. My long dressing-gown had 
floated behind me as I rushed down 
the corridor; the projecting latch had 
caught the lining, and my sabre had 
pierced no hostile pursuer, but the 
tightly extended skirt of my unfortu- 
nate garment. Hastily extricating 
myself by severing the skirt with a 
sabre cut, I turned round and despe- 
rately faced my grim antagonists, who 
were now within a few yards of me, 
and held up their lanterns as if to as- 
sist their examination of my features. 

Brandishing my sabre, I shouted, 
«© Avaunt, ye hellish forms !”’ but, to 
my indescribable amazement, they 
suddenly paused, exchanged a few 
words, threw down their swords, 
and, raising their beavers, showed me 
the broad, bluff features of my aunt’s 
gardeners, two old Austrian dragoons, 
whose tall athletic figures I had scan- 
ned with a soldier’s eye during my 
evening walk to the ruins. A_ ludi- 
crous explanation now ensued, and I 
heard that in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of some marauders in the 
mountains, my aunt’s steward had or- 
dered the gardeners to sleep by turns 
in the old armory as a protection to 
the valuable property deposited there. 
The old soldiers, whose long cam- 
paigning had not much abated their 
dread of the supernatural, were afraid 
to mount guard alone in the armory, 
and had agreed to watch there toge- 
ther; but, unable to sleep during the 
storm, had challenged each other to a 
game at broadsword, by way of killing 
the time, and, to heighten the joke, 
had donned two suits of the old armor 
hung round the walls of the 

The steward was not aware 
of my intention to occupy the apart- 
ments in the tower ; and, had the men 


which 
armory. 


not previously seen me in the garden 
with the baroness, a serious, and too 
probably, fatal encounter would have 
been the consequence of the critical 
situation I have described. On far- 
therinquiry, I found that whenever one 
of these lusty knights had placed an 
effective blow, they burst into a horse 
laugh, which, sounding from their ca- 
the barred 


pacious throats through 
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through 
the lofty corridor, had produced the 
unnatural and gong-like peal which 


helmets, and reverberating 


had so much astonished and alarmed 
me. They acknowledged, too, that 
they had been no little terrified when 
they saw a tall figure in white, with a 
naked sabre, enter the armory ; that, 
however, they had gathered courage 
from my sudden retreat, and, begin- 
ning to suspect that I was a robber, 
had pursued and recognised me. I 
had found, also, a clue to the myste- 
rious and lamentations in the 
corridor, while endeavoring to sepa- 
rate my dressing-gown from the latch, 
during which operation the creaking 
hinges of the stove door, not having 
been oiled for many years, emitted 
the wailing, groaning sounds which had 
made my blood run cold. While still 
examining the stove, another tremen- 
dous blast shook the corridor, and 
the storm-gust, rushing down the ca- 


sobs 


pacious chimney, burst open the hea- 
vy iron door, which fell back against 
the iron catch, and rebounding twice 
with the shock, explained very natu- 
rally the fancied hammer-blows of the 
Grand Master upon the 
the expiring gust then moving the 


iron cross : 
door more gently on its rusty hinges, 
made them wail and creak as before ; 
after which the diminishing current, 
rushing through the imperfectly clos- 
ed door, produced the intermitting, 
sobbing noise, which my tortured im- 
agination had converted into a death- 
rattle. 

Dismissing the mailed gardeners to 
their armory, I retired immediately 
to bed; and, deferring until morning 
my proposed investigation of the mys- 
terious incidents in the sepulchre, I 
slept, in defiance of the storm, until 
roused by a summons from my aunt 
and cousin to join them in the outer 
room to breakfast. 

When I met my amiable 
at the breakfast table, 1 was concern- 
ed to observe the lovely Julia still 
more pallid than I had found her the 


relatives 


previous evening, and expressed my 
fear that she was indisposed. 
*¢ I have passed a sleepless and mi- 
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serable night,’’ she replied, ‘ in con- 
sequence of an appalling incident 
which occurred last night in your im- 
mediate vieinity. Soon after you left 
us, four nuns from the convent of St. 
Clara, called upon me on their way 
to chant a midnight requiem over the 
dear remains of my blessed sister, and 
requested me to accompany them ona 
harp, which is usually left for this 
purpose in the sepulchre. As I have 
found a melancholy gratification in 
this solemn service, which the nuns 
perform twice every week, when their 
convent duties permit, I did not allow 
the still distant storm, nor the cool 
white gown which had replaced my 
hot mourning dress, to deter me from 
an act of duty to the dear departed 
one. I accompanied the nuns to the 
sepulchre, and, after they had sung 
the requiem, I was kneeling in silent 
prayer against the sarcophagus, when 
suddenly, the brazen gates of the 
vault were shaken with a giant’s 
grasp I beheld the figure of a co- 
lossal woman in white garments on the 
outside—and a voice shrieked ‘ Ce- 
cilia! Cecilia!’ in tones so wild and 
unearthly, that the nuns in terror 
dropped their tapers, and we fled into 
the inner vault, pulling the heavy door 
after us with a shock, which reverbe- 
rated like thunder, and greatly in- 
creased our alarm. There we re- 
mained some time in an agony of terror, 
and in total darkness, until the hoarse 
voice of the approaching storm warn- 
ed us to depart, and we fled through 
the grove to the villa, trembling at the 
sound of our own footsteps.” 

It was now my turn to explain the 
various of the night; and, 
with a view to cheer my drooping and 





wonders 


agitated relatives, I endeavored to re- 
lieve with humorous coloring the ex- 
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traordinary adventures which had 
crowded upon me in such rapid suc- 
I enjoyed the hearifelt grati- 
fication to see my efforts crowned with 
success. The pale and care-worn fea- 
tures of my aunt and cousin relaxed 
into frequent smiles as I pursued my 
strange narrative, and the ludicrous 
climax of my adventure with the two 
gardeners created even a hearty Jaugh 
at my expense. When J had conclud- 
ed, the lovely Julia repaired the aw- 
ful damage inflicted on my dressing- 
gown, and my aunt made me a present 
of the formidable portrait of the hap- 
less Leah ; the removal of which, she 
said, would alone convince the villa- 
gers that the unhappy original no 
longer walked the castle at midnight. 
During a few weeks of delightful 
intercourse with these intelligent and 
amiable women, I greatly recruited 
my injured constitution, and at length 
succeeded in my earnest endeavors to 
prevail upon my aunt and her daughter 
to quit for some months an abode 
fraught with melancholy associations, 
and to pass the autumn and winter 
under my mother’s roofsin Berlin. 
There I had the delight to see their 
deeply seated woe gradually yield to 
the influence of frequent collision with 


cession. 


a select and sympathising circle, and 
assume amore tranquil and cheerful 
character. There, too, my daily in- 
with the unassuming and 
lovely Julia rapidly matured my early 
prepossession into a fervent and en- 


tercourse 


during attachment ; and the following 
the * 
Tower,” no longer an emaciated and 
fanciful invalid, but in the full en- 
joyment of health and happiness, the 


summer I revisited Robber’s 


husband of my adored Julia, and the 
joint consoler of her still mourning, 
but resigned and tranquil parent. 








DIURNAL PRAYERS. 


Orr as the bright sun dips 
Beneath the western sea, 
A prayer is on my lips, 
Dearest! a praver for thee 
I know not where thou wanderest now, 


O'er ocean wave, or mountain brow ; 
I only know that He 
Who hears the suppliant’s prayer, 
Where’er thou art, on land or sea, 
Alone can shield thee ther 
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Oft as the bright dawn breaks 
Behind the eastern hill, 
Mine eye from slumber wakes, 
My heart is with thee still ; 
For thee my latest vows were said, 


For thee my earliest prayers are prayed ; 
And oh! when storms shall lour 
Above the swelling sea— 
Be it my shield, in danger’s hour, 
That I have prayed for thee. 








NOCTES AMBROSIAN. 





[We have often been asked why we do not give in the Atheneum parts of the Noctes Am- 


brosianz of Black wood’s Magazine. 


Our reason for not doing it has been, they contain so 


much relating to politics and local affairs, and so much that 1s otherwise unsuitable for our 
pages, that we could only make use of small, detached portions. We have put together below a 
few extracts, however, and shall occasionally adopt the same plan in future numbers.—These 
productions consist of familiar conversations, (real or supposed,) between Christopher North, 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, James Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), Timothy Tickler, and 
sometimes other literary friends of the Editor and contributors to that work.] 


Scene—Ambrose’s, Picardy Place. 


NORTH AND THE SHEPHERD. 
[Enter Mr. Ambrose, with a Board of 
Oysters. ] 
Shepherd.—E1sters dinna interrupt 
taukin’.—Does that dear, delightfu’ 
creter, Mrs. Hemans, continue to con- 
tribute to ilka Annual, ane or twa 0’ 

her maist beautifu’ poems ? 

North.—She does so. 

Shepherd.—It’s no in that woman’s 
power, sir, to write ill; for, whena 
feeling heart and a fine genius for- 
gather in the*bosom o’ a young ma- 
tron, every line o’ poetry is like a sad 
or cheerful smile frae her een, and 
every poem, whatever be the subject, 
in ae sense a picture o’ hersell—sae 
that a’ she writes has an affectin’ and 
an endearin’ mainnerism and moralism 
about it, that inspires the thochtfu’ 
reader to say in to himsell—that’s 
Mrs. Hemans. 

North.—F rom very infancy, Felicia 
Dorothea was beloved by the Muses. 
I remember patting ber fair head 
when she was a child of nine years— 
and versified even then with a touch- 
ing sweetness about sylphs and fairies. 

Shepherd.—Early female geniuses, 
I observe, for the maist pairt, turn out 
brichter in after life than male anes. 
Male anes generally turn stoopiter and 
stoopiter, till by thirty they’re sumphs. 

North.—I fear it is too true. Miss 
Bowles is equal to Mrs. Hemans. Aye, 
that Andrew Cleaves in the Magazine 


was a subduin’ tale. 


x * * 


Shepherd.—O man ! Mr. North, but 


Time—Etvening. 


my heart has often and often amaist 
dee’d within me, to think that a’ we 
love and long for, pine to possess, and 
burn to enjoy—a’ that passion mad- 
dens for on the midnicht pillow, in 
the desert that the 
yearning sowl would fain expand it- 
self to embrace within the rainbow 
circle o’ its holiest and maist heavenly 
affections—a’ that speeritualeezes our 
human nature, till our very dust-form- 
ed bodies seem o’ the essence o’ licht, 


day-dream—a’ 


or flowers, or music, something no 
terrestrial, but akin to the elements o’ 
our native regions on the blue cloud- 
less lift—— 

North.—You touch a chord, James 
—You do indeed—you touch a chord— 

Shepherd.—Should a’ be delusion— 
a glamor flung ower us by a celestial 
but deceitful spirit—felt and seen, as 
soon as it is broken and dissolved, to 
have been a fiction, a falsehood, a lie 
—a soft, sweet, bright, balmy, trium- 
phant and glorious lie, in place of 
which nature offers us in mockery, 
during a’ the rest o’ our lives, the 
puir, paltry, pitiful, faded, fushionless, 
cauld-rifed, and chittering substitute 
—Truth. 
stripping a’ creation, fauld after fauld, 


O, sir! waes me, that by 


o’ gay, glitterin’, gorgeous and glori- 
ous apparelin’, you are sure at last to 
come to the hard naked Truth—— 
North.—Hamlet has it, James—“ a 
foul congregation of vapors”’—— 
Shepherd.—Or say rather, like a 
body carelessly or purp »sely pressin’ 
a fuli-blawn or budding rose atween 
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his finger and his thoomb, scalin’ leaf 
after leaf, till what hae you in your 
hand at last but the bare heart o’ the 
flower, and you look down amang 
your feet in vain for the scattered and 
dissipated bloom that a moment afore 
thrust its bold beauty into the eyes of 
the sun, and seemed o?’ its ain single 
self to be scenting the haill wilder- 
ness, then sweet wi’ its grassy braes, 
as if the heavens had hung over moun- 
tains o’ bloomin’ heather steeped in 
morning dew evaporating in mist- 
wreaths exhaled from earth to heaven 
in morning sacrifice ! 

North.—And Tibbie is married? 
Another phantom, then, of my imagi- 
nation, has melted, like a dew-drop 
from the earth. 

Shepherd.—Another phantom 0’ my 
imagination has melted, like a dew- 
drop frae the earth—and a sappier 
eister never play’d plump iniil a hu- 
man stamack. 

North.—James, that is a sacrile- 
gious parody on the expression of one 
of the finest feelings that breathes a 
sadness over our common humanity. 
Eat your oysters after your own fash- 
ion—but 

Shepherd.—Her poetry is now prose. 

North.—Gone all the light lyrical 
measures ! all the sweet pauses trans- 
The numerous verse of her 





posed. 
virgin being shorn of all its rhymes so 
musical—a thousand tunes, each in 
its specific sweetness murmuring of a 
separate soul, blended indistinguisha- 
bly into one monotony—and marriage, 
marriage, marriage is the deadening 
word ! 

Shepherd.—That’s treason, 
treason against natur. Is the young 
lintie, I would ask, flutterin’ amang 
the broom, or balancin’ itsell in sport- 
the yellow 


sir— 


ive happiness on ane 0’ 


jewels, half sae bonny as the same 


lintie sitting in its nest within a briar- 
bush, wi’ its head lying sae meck and 
lovingly on the rim o’ the moss, and 
a’ its breast yearning wi’ the still deep 
instinctive bliss o’ maternal affection, 
—or fleeing ten times in a minute 
frae briar-bush to bracken-brae, and 
frae bracken-brae to briar-bush, wi’ 


58 arueNneuM, vou. 1, 3d series. 


insects, and worms, and caterpillars, 
and speeders, in her neb, to satisfy 
the hunger o’ a nest a’ agape wi’ yel- 
low-throated young anes, and then 
settlin’ hersell down again, as saftly 
as if she were naething but feathers, 
aboon her brood in that cozie bield, 
although but a bit sillie burdie, happy 
as ony angel in the heaven o’ hea- 
vens ? 

North.—A sweet image, James ; an 
image that beams the light of Poetry 
on the Prose-ground of human life ! 
But, alas ! that thin golden ring lays a 
heavy weight on the hand that wears 
it—The finger it seriously and some- 
what sadly decks, never again, with 
so lightsome touch, braids the hair 
above the fair forehead,—the gay, 
gladsome, tripping, dancing, and sing- 
ing maiden soon changes into the 
siaid, calm, douce, almost melancholy 
matron, whose tears are then sincerer 
than her smiles—with whom Joy seems 
but a transient visitor,—Grief a con- 
stant guest. 

Shepherd.—And this warld, ye ken, 
sir, and nane kens better, was made 
for Grief as weel as for Joy. Grief 
and Joy, unlike as they appear in 
face and figure, are nevertheless sis- 
ters,—and by fate and destiny, their 
verra lives depend on ane and the 
same eternal law. Were Grief ban- 
ished frae this life, Joy would soon 
dwine awa into the resemblance o’ 
her departed Soror—aye, her face 
would soon be whiter and mair woe- 
begone, and they would soon be buri- 
ed, side by side, in ae grave. 

North.—Shake hands, my 
I am in bad spirits to-night, 


dear 
James. 
and love to listen to your benign phi- 
losophy. 
* * * * * 

Shepherd.—Our ancestors hae for 
generations been as wise in the best o’ 
a’ wisdom as oursells—though there 
has been great improvement in a’ the 
airts, and aiblins the scee-ences,—but 
© the latter 1] shanna for I 
speak—and ahoon a’ things else, there 


canna 


has been wrought by that means a 
great and a beneficial change in the 
agricultur o’ the kintra. 
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North—Yet something, I fear, 
James, may have been lost. 

Shepherd.—Ay, mony a thing, that 
had I my ain way, shud leeve forever. 
But religion, wi’ a’ the cauld-rife 
changes in life, and manners, and cus- 
toms, still strongly survives—and, 
thanks to Robert Burns—and aiblins 
ane or twa mair, there is still poetry 
amang our braes,—and o’ nae shep- 
herd on our Scottish hills could it be 
truly said, in the language o’ Words- 
worth :— 

A primrose on the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
For as gude a poet as Wordsworth, 
and in my opinion, a better too, has 
tauld us what he felt frae the sicht o’ 
a Mountain Daisy. 

North.—There is comfort in that 
creed, my dear James. 
an oppressive weight were taken from 
my heart. 

Shepherd.—Then that’s mair than I 
d@—mair than you or ony ither man 
should say, after devoorin’ half a hun- 
der eisters—and siccan eisters—to say 
naething o’ a tippenny loaf, a quarter 
o’? a pund o’ butter—and the better 
part o’ twa pats o’ porter. 

North.—James! I have not eat a 
morsel, or drank a drop, since break fast. 

Shepherd.—Then, I’ve been confu- 
sioning you wi’ mysel. A’ the time 
that I was sookin’ up the eisters frae 
out o’ their shells, ilka ane sapuier 
than anither in its shallow pool o’ cal- 
ler saut sea-water, and some o’ them 
takin’ a stronger sook than ithers to 
rug them out o’ their cradles,—I 
thocht I saw you, sir, in my mind’s 
ee, and no by my bodily organs, it 
would appear, doin’ the same to a 
nicety, only dashing on mair o’ the 
pepper, and mixing up mustard wi’ 
your vinegar, as if gratifying a fawse 
appeteet. 

North.—That cursed cholera 

Shepherd.—I never, at ony time 0’ 
the year, hae recourse to the cruet 
till after the lang hunder—and in Sep- 
tember—alter four months fast frae 
the creturs—I can easily devoor them 
by theirsells just in their ain liccor, 





I feel as if 


on till anither fifty—and then, to be 
sure, just when I’m beginning to be a 
wee stau’d, I apply first the pepper to 
a squad, and then, after a score or 
twa in that way, some dizzen and a 
half wi’ vinegar, and finish aff, like 
you, wi’ a wheen to the mustard, till 
the brodd’s naething but shells. 
North.—The cholera has left me 
so weak, that 
Shepherd.—I dinna ken a mair per- 
plexin’ state o’ mind to be in than 
to be swithering about a farther brodd 
0’ eisters, when you’ve devoor’d what 
at ae moment is felt to be sufficient, 
and anither moment what is felt to be 
very insufficient—feelin’ stau’d this 
moment, and that moment yawp as 
ever—noo sayin’ into yoursell that 
you'll order in the toasted cheese, and 
then silently swearin’ that you maun 
hae anither yokin’ at the beardies— 
North.—This last attack, James, 
has reduced me much—and a few 





more like it will deprive the world of 


a man whose poor abilities were ever 
devoted to her ser 

Shepherd.—I agree wi’ ye, sir, in 
a’ ye say about the diffeeculty o’ the 
dilemma. But during the dubiety and 
the swither, in comes honest Mr. 
Awmrose, o’ his ain accord, wi’ the 
final brodd, and a body feels himsell 
to have been a great sumph for sus- 





pecking ae single moment that he 
wasna able for his share o’ the con- 
Noble Inven- 
There’s realiy no end *» natur 


cluding Centenary 0’ 
tions. 
to the eatin’ o’ eisters, 

North.—Really, James, your in- 
sensibility, your callousness to my 
complaints, painfully affects me, and 
forces me to believe that Friendship, 
like Love, is but an empty name. 

Shepherd.—An empty wame! It’s 
your ain faut gin it’s empty—but you 
wadna surely be for eatin’ the verra 
shells? Oh! Mr. North, but o’ a’ 
the men I ever knew, you are the 
most distinguished by natural and na- 
tive coortesy and politeness—by what 
Cicero calls Urbanity. Tak it—tak 
it. For I declare, were I to tak it, I 
never could forgi’e mysell a’ my days. 
Tak it, sir.—My dear sir, tak it. 
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North.—What do you mean, James ? 
—What the d—I can you mean? 

Shepherd.—The last eister—the 
mainners eister—it’s but a wee ane, 
or it hadna been here. There, sir, 
I’ve douk’d it in an amalgamation o’ 
pepper, vinegar, and mustard, and a 
wee drap whiskey. Open your mouth, 
and tak it aff the pint o’ my fork— 
that’s a gude bairn. 

North.—I have been very ill, my 
dear James. 

Shepherd.—Haud your tongue—nae 
sic thing. Your cheeks are no’ half 
that shrivelled they were last year; 
and there’s a circle o’ yeloquent blood 
in them baith, as ruddy as Robin’s 
breast. Your lips are no like cher- 
ries—but they were aye rather thin 
and colorless since first I kent you, 
and when chirted thegither—Oh ! 
man, but they have a scornfu’, and 
savage, and cruel expression, that 
ought seldom to be on a face o’ clay. 
As for your een, there’s twenty gude 
year o’ life in their licht yet. But, 
Lord save us !—dinna, I beseech you, 
put on your specs ; for when you cock 
up your chin, and lie back on your 
chair, and keep fastenin’ your lowin’ 
een upon a body through the glasses, 
it’s mair than mortal man can endure 
—you look sae like the Deevil In- 
carnate. 

North.—I am a much-injured man 
in the estimation of the world, James, 
for I am gentle as a sleeping child. 

Shepherd.—Come, now——you’re 
wishin’ me to flatter you—ye’re des- 
perate fond, man, o’ flattery. 

North.—I admit —confess — glory 
that Iam so. It is impossible to lay 
it on too thick. 

NORTH, TICKLER AND THE SHEP- 
HERD. 

Norti.—There are people who will 
petition for the forfeited life of a fe- 
lon, a ferger, and an incendiary, who 
will be shy of subscribing a pound for 
the relief of the blind aged widow, 





who, industrious as long as she saw 
Heaven's light, is now a palsied but 
uncomplaining pauper. 


Tickler.—- Nothing seems much 


clearer to me, sir, than the natural 
direction of charity. Would we all 
but relieve, according to the measure 
of our means, those objects immedi- 
ately within the range of our personal 
knowledge, how much of the worst 
evil of poverty might be alleviated ! 
Very poor people, who are known to 
us to have been honest, decent, and 
industrious, when industry was in 
their power, have a claim on us, 
founded on that our knowledge, and 
on vicinity and neighborhood, which 
have in themselves something sacred 
and endearing to every good heart. 
One cannot, surely, always pass by, in 
his walks for health, restoration, or 
delight, the lone way-side beggar, 
without occasionally giving him an 
alms. Old, care-worn, pale, droop- 
ing, and emaciated creatures, who 
pass us by without looking beseech- 
ingly at us, or even lifting their eyes 
from the ground—cannot often be met 
with, without exciting an interest in 
us for their silent and unobtrusive 
sufferings or privations. A_ hovel, 
here and there, round and about our 
own comfortable dweliing, attracts our 
eyes by some peculiar appearance of 
penury—and we look in, now and 
then, upon its inmates, cheering their 
cold gloom with some small benefac- 
tion. These are duties all men owe 
to distress ; they are easily discharg- 
ed, and even such tender mercies as 
these are twice blessed. 
Shepherd.—Oh, sir, you speak weel. 
I like you when you’re wutty—I ad- 
mire you when you’re wise—I love 
and venerate you when you’re good— 
and what greater goodness can there 
be in a world like this than charity ? 
Tickler.—But then, my worthy 
friend, for one man to interfere with 
another’s charities is always delicate 
—nay dangerous ; for how can the be- 
nevolent stranger, who comes to me 
to solicit my aid to some poor family, 
whose necessities he wishes to relieve, 
know either my means, or the claims 
that already lie upon me, and which I 
am doing my best to discharge? He 
asks me for a guinea—a small sum, as 
he thinks—the hour after I have given 
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two to a bed-ridden father of a large 
family, to save his bed and bed-clothes 
from being sold at the Cross. 

Shepherd.—But you maunna be an- 
gry at him—unless he’s impident— 
and duns you for your donation. 
That’s hard to thole. 

Tickler.—Y et, am I to apologize to 
him—uninformed, or misinformed, as 
he is about me and mine—for not 
drawing my purse-strings at his soli- 
citation? Am I to explain how it 
happens that I cannot comply—to tell 
him that, in fact, I am at that mo- 
ment poor? He is not entitled to 
hold such a colloquy with me—yet, if 
I simply say, ‘‘ Sir, I must refuse your 
petition,’ he probably condemns me 
as a heartless hunks—an unmerciful 
miser—and, among his friends, does 
not abstain from hints on my selfish 
character. 

Shepherd.—There’s, for the maist 
part, 1 am willing to believe, a spice 
o’ goodness about the greater number 
the gadders about wi’ sub- 
scription papers. 

Tickler.—But a spice, James, is 


even 0’ 


not enough. 
too mixed a kind. 
mere desire to escape ennui, curiosity 
even, and a habit of busy-bodyism, 
which is apt to grow on persons who 
have no very strong ties of affection 
binding them to home, do sadly im- 
pair the beauty of beneficence. 
Shepherd.—They do that—yet ina 
great populous city like Embro’, much 
good must often be done by charitable 


Vanity, idleness, 


people formin’ themselves into asso- 
ciations—findin’ out the deserving 
poor, gettin’ siller subscribed for 
them, visitin’ them in their ain houses, 
especially in the winter time, sir, ge- 
in’ them a cart 0’ coals, or a pair 0’ 
blankets, or some worsted stockens, 
and so on—for a sma’ thing is aften a 
great help to them just hangin’ on the 
edge o’ want ; and a meal o’ meat set 
afore a hungry family, wha hadna ex- 
peckit to break their fast that day, 
not only fills their stamacks, puir 
sowls, but warms their verra hearts, 
banishin’ despair, as by a God-gift, 
and awaukenin’ Hope, that had ex- 


Their motives are of 


pired alang wi’ the last spark on the 
ashy hearth. 

Tickler.—Give me your hand, 
James. James, your health—God 
bless you—certainly a young lady—or 
a middle-aged one either—never looks 
better—so well—as when in prudence 
and meekness she seeks to cheer with 
charity the hovels of the poor. I know 
several such—and though they may 
too often be cheated and imposed on— 
that is not their fault—and the dis- 
charge of a Christian duty cannot fail 
of being accompanied by a great over- 
balance of good. 

Shepherd.—Oh man! Mr. Tickler 
—but you hae a maist pleasant face 
the noo—you’re a real gude cretur— 
and I wad fling a glass o’ het water in 
the face 0’ onybody that wad daur to 
speak ill o’ a single letter in your 
name.—lIs’t no time, think ye, sir, to 
be ringin’ for the eisters ?—I hear them 
comin’ !—That cretur Awmrose has 
the gift o’ divination ! 

* * * * * 

North.—Tickler puts all his soul, 
James, into whatever he happens to 
be doing at the time. Why, he 
brushes his hat, before turning out at 
two for a constitutional walk, with as 
much seeming, nay, real earnestness, 
as Barry Cornwall polishes a dramatic 
scene, before making an appeal to 
posterity. 

Shepherd.—And baith o’ them rub 
aff the nap. Commend me toa rouch 
hat and a rouch poem—a smooth hat’s 
shabby-genteel, and a smooth poem’s 
no muckle better. I like the woo on 
the ane to show shadows to the breeze 
—and the lines o’ the ither to wanton 
like waves on the sea, that, even at 
the very cawmest, breaks out every 
noo and then into little foam-furrows, 
characteristic o’ the essential and the 
eternal difference atween the waters 
o’ an inland loch, and them o’ the 
earth-girdlin’ ocean. 

* * » “ * 

Tickler.—I 
tite—— 

Shepherd.—I howp nae puir man ’Il 
find it, now that wages is low and 
wark scarce. 


have lost my appe- 
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SUMMER 


RAIN. 


[ Beranger, the celebrated French song-writer, 
rial prosecution, on account of sume allusions to 


has lately heen made the object of a ministe- 
the Bourbons in a volume lately published by 


him, ,and has been condemned, by the Court of Correctional Police, to nine months imprison- 


ment and a fine of 407. Of the taste, fancy and 
lowing hasty translation will afford a specimen. ] 


elegance, which embellish his Odes, the fol- 


Tne rain, the rain, the summer rain! 
low sweet this balmy eve ! 

My footsteps on the velvet grass, 
A greener print they leave, 

The bird beneath those weeping boughs 
(Ileaven bless him!) shakes his wing, 

And singing to the wind, that makes ( 
A stilly murmuring, 

Watches the rain-drops as they fall, 

Like pearls from some gay coronal. 


Like lonely stars are seen ; 


Till rushing on the sight, the hills 


Have burst the veil between, 


While thousand rain-brooks bubbling down, 
Stream from their bare and shining crown 


Ih, come—along the linnid plain— 


Come, by the linden grove, 


Thy gentle arm embracing mine ; 


Alone, we there may rove. 


But cre the sloping hill we leave, 


The shower, the summer shower is past ; 
Again th’ unclouded sky 
Smiles on the glittering fields, beneath 
A silver net that lie. J 
The streamlet of the plain, grown fierce, 
With blades of grass. and store 
Of sleeping lizards burthened, ( 
Spe eds on, and tumbling o'er 
Some dangerous pebble’s precipice, 
Makes Niagaras to the mice! 


’ 


Whirling amain on that wild flood, 
Some oarless insects swee Ps 

Perched on a larger insect’s wing, 
A wreck upon the deep ; 

Or, clinging tu some floating isle,— 
A wither'd leafi—they deem 

Their troubles light, if, pendant 
The brink of that rude 

A straw’s majestic point appear, 

To stop them in their dread career. 


o'er 
stream, 


The currents o'er the sand have gushed, 
The vapors sunward fly 

The dim horizon, dimmer grown, 
Der ipes the 


And now a few bright trembling specks, 
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From the Jef? ventricle of the heart, as 
we have before stated, the main arte- 
| 


ry of the frame, termed aorta, arises. 


This 


like a tree, to every part of the body, 


vessel distributes its branches, 


forming, as they proceed, numerous 
communications with each other, till 
at last, by their extreme ramifications, 


* See pag 


Where palaces and hats, are 


r 


A moment turn thine eyes 

are bright 
With sunset’s gorgeous dye “3 

And, on a heaven of darkest blue, 


A golden city sluts the view. 


h see! from yonder misty roofs, 
A thousand smokes ascend ; 

There happy hearts and kindred sighs 
In sweet Communion blend. 

The windows flashing in the sun, 
A light like torches fling ; 


The illuminated city shows 


A noiseless triumphing :— 


Such be the coarsest lights that fall 


On nature's sun-set festival, 


Phe rainbow—oh ! the rainbow see, 


i SKY 


the iHumined 





usping 


A treasure the Alinighty sends, 


When ra 
How oft, eter 
Has longed tor winds of wind, 
That some Ithuriel | might crave 


; cret to unbind— 


und tempests fly. 





ral spli res! iny soul 
! 


" 
Ahe St 


To what fur worlds of endless day 


That golden sun-bridge leads the way 
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LATION OF THI 


termed capillaries, a network of such 
delicacy and minuteness is produced, 
that a puncture with the finest instru- 
ment cannot be made without wound- 
The 


capillaries gradually assume the cha- 


ing them, and drawing blood. 
racter of veins, as minute and delicate 
as themselves, assisting equally to 


e 340. 
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form the network; and so intimate is 
their union, and so imperceptibly do 
the veins assume their venous charac - 
ter, that it would be difficult to say 
where the artery ends, and the vein 
begins. This beautiful system of mi- 
nute vessels is distributed throughout 
every part of the body but the skin; 
the various membranes, and the mus- 
cles, are supplied the most abundant- 
ly. Itis not, however, into all the ca- 
pillary vessels, in a natural state, that 
the red particles of the blood are ad- 


mitted ; as for instance the cornea of 


the eye, whose vessels contain the se- 
rous, or uncolored, portion only. This 
may arise from the calibre of the 
vessels being too minute to admit the 
entrance of the red particles, or, from 
a natural disposition and power in 
them, to refuse that part of the blood 
which would interfere with the neces- 
sary function of the organ. 

As it is the office of the arteries to 
convey the blood from the heart to 
every part of the system, for its sup- 
port and nourishment, so it is the of- 
fice of the veins to return it to the 
same source, its important task being 
accomplished. All the veins of the 
body, except those of the heart itself, 
terminate ultimately in the two venz 
cave, from whence the blood passes 
into the right auricle ; this reservoir 
being filled, its sides immediately con- 
tract, and the blood is forced through 
the ostium venosum into the right ven- 
tricle, being prevented from returning 
back into the veins by the valve plac- 
ed at their entrance into the auricle. 
The right ventricle, on receiving the 
blood, now in its turn contracts, and 
forces it into the pulmonary artery, by 
which it is carried immediately to the 
Jungs, where, undergoing certain 
changes, it becomes fitted for the pur- 
poses of the animaleconomy. On the 
contraction of the ventricle, it would 
be natural to expect that the blood 
would, at least in part, return back 
into the auricle, and this would cer- 
tainly occur, were it not prevented by 
the valve at the ostium venosum, or 
entrance into the ventricle ; the same 
remark holds good, with respect to 
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the valves also on the other side of 
the heart. 

The blood having traversed the 
lungs, is returned by the pulmonary 
veins to the left auricle of the heart ; 
and this contracting, it is propelled 
into the left ventricle, from whence it 
is sent through the aorta and its rami- 
fications to every part of the body ; 
and is again returned by the veins to 
the right auricle. It appears, there- 
fore, that the blood on the right side 
of the heart must pass through the 
lungs before it can be admitted into 
the left, in order to be conveyed by 
the means of arteries through the 
system. 

Now, we shall find, upon examina- 
tion, that a manifest difference exists 
between the blood in the veins, and in 
the arteries,—or, in the right, and in 
the left cavities of the heart ; that of 


the veins of the right side of the 
heart being of a dark livid color, 
while its hue in the arteries and left 
side is scarlet or bright red. This 


circumstance, independent of others, 
indicates a change in its nature, and 
it is evident that this change 
must be effected in the lungs. But 
before proceeding, it may be proper to 
give a brief description of these or- 


also, 


gans, by which some idea of their 
structure and use may be formed. 
The lungs are situated in the cavity 
of the chest, which when distended 
with air, they completely fill; their 
texture is light and spongy, and con- 
sists of an assemblage of most minute 
and numberless cells, connected to- 
gether, and communicating with each 
other ; the whole being covered by an 
extremely fine membrane termed the 
pleura. In these cells the ramifica- 
tions of the trachea or wind-pipe ter- 
minate, that the 
blood change. The 
lungs are abundantly supplied with ab- 
sorbents, and also with a considerable 
number of nerves, although at the 
same time their sensibility is very im- 
perfect. On dilatation of the 
chest there enters organs, 
according to some physiologists, be- 
tween thirty and forty cubic inches, or, 


and it is in these 


undergoes its 


each 


into these 





witted 
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at a deep inspiration, from six to 
eight quarts of atmospheric air, con- 
sisting, when pure, of 73 of azote or 
nitrogen, 27 of oxygen, and one or two 
parts in the 100, of carbonic acid. 
The character of the air, when expired, 
is found to be considerably altered, 
the portion of carbonic acid being 
much increased, that of the oxygen 
diminished, and the azote remaining 
apparently unchanged. 

Now, on the air-cells of the lungs, 
the contexture of which is estimated 
by Haller at the 1000th part of an 
inch in thickness, the extreme ramifi- 
cations or capillaries of the pulinonary 
artery are spread like a delicate net- 
work ; and under such circumstances 
it appears, that the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere is fully capable of acting on 
the blood, and affecting the requisite 
changes, by which, having become ar- 
terial, it is returned through the pul- 
monary veins, to the left side of the 
heart. We may here remark, that 
the pulmonary artery is the only arte- 
ry which carries dark, or, as it is com- 
monly called, venous blood, and it 


arises from one of the right cavities of 


the heart; while the pulmonary veins 
proceeding to the left are the only 
veins that carry arterial blood: thus 
the blood in the right cavities of the 
heart is dark-colored, or venous ; that 
in the left, bright red, or arterial. 
With the passage of this fluid 
through the lungs is connected that 
most important phenomenon, — the 
nourishment and support of the body. 
It is that blood 
seems to be alone calculated to sus- 


remarkable arterial 
tain the natural integrity of the ani- 
mal frame ; its decay and losses being 
repaired, and its various secretions 
being furnished, from arterial blood. 
To this rule there is however one ex- 
ception, viz. the bile ; this fluid is se- 
creted by the liver from venous blood. 

In venous 
large 


blood is contained a 
portion of 
during its course through the animal 
system. Now, when it reaches the 
lungs, and becomes acted upon by the 


carbon, acquired 


atmospheric air, which I have already 
said to be comprised principally of 


oxygen and azote, the oxygen unites 
with a great portion of the carbon, 
forming carbonic acid, and is expired 
with the azote, which seems to be 
unchanged, and also with the re- 
mainder of the oxygen which exists 
after the production of the acid. The 
blood now becomes of a florid color, 
having parted with the carbon, to 
which its previous darkness was ow- 
ing ; and this is supposed to be the 
only change it undergoes during respi- 
ration. It has been, however, the 
opinion of several physiologists, that 
a part of the oxygen was absorbed 
by the blood, and so entered into 
combination with it. This again is 
contradicted, and with reason, as it is 
ascertained by experiments that the 
portion of oxygen which disappears, 
is just sufficient for the formation of 
the carbonic acid which is produced. 

The quantity of oxygen consumed 
by animals in a given time is variable, 
not only as it regards species and indi- 
viduals, but the same individual under 
different circumstances. 

In man, the quantity of oxygen 
consumed in a minute has been dif- 
ferently rated. Allen and Pepys 
found it to be 26.6 cubic inches ina 
minute ; Davy 31.6 ; and Murray 36. 
Various states of the system, however, 
occasion considerable differences. 
For instance, the quantity of oxygen 
consumed, is increased by exercise ; 
and if the experiments of Peguin may 
be trusted, this consumption is nearly 
four than in the usual 
state of the body. But Prout, who 
has paid much attention to the subject, 
from numberless experi- 


times more 


concluded 
ments, that exercise, when moderate, 
increased the consumption of oxygen, 
but when continued so as to induce 
The exhilarat- 
ing passions appear to increase the 


fatigue, diminished it. 


quantity ; the depressing passions, on 
the other hand, and sleep, alcohol, and 
tea, to diminish the quantity. The 
experiments of Dr. Prout tend also to 
prove, that the quantity of oxygen 
consumed is not uniform during the 
twenty-four hours, but is always 
greater at one and the same part of 
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the day than at any other. For in- 
stance, that its maximum occurs be- 
tween 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., or gen- 
erally between 11 A. M. and 1 P. M., 
and that its minimum commences 
about Sh. 30’ P. M., and continues 
nearly uniform till about 3h. 30’ A. M. 

To account for this phenomenon, 
Dr. P. refers, and with much proba- 
Lility, to the sun, as regulating by its 
presence or absence these variations. 
And we may here observe that in all 
diurnal animals, the season of their 
greatest activity is the forenoon, at 
which time also the consumption of 
the oxygen is greatest, while lassitude 
and fatigue come on gradually in the 
afternoon, when the consumption of 
exygen is diminished. There are, 
however, many animals from whose 
natural habits of activity in the night, 
and repose during the day, we may 
conclude that with them the arrange- 
ment is reversed. 

From the experiments of Dr. 
Crawford, it would appear, that tem- 
perature exerts much influence also, 
as to the quantity of oxygen consum- 
ed. He found, for example, that a 
guinea-pig confined in air at the tem- 
perature of 55 deg., consumed double 
the quantity which it did when con- 
fined in air at 104 deg.; and also 
that in such cases of exposure to high 
temperature, the venous blood had 
not its usual dark character, but, by 
its arterial florid hue, indicated that 
in its course through the system the 
natural and usual changes in it had not 
taken place. 

When the temperature of warm- 
blooded animals is greatly increased, 
exertion becomes laborious, and fa- 
tizue and lassitude, as if resulting 
from violent 
speedily induced ; but, on the con- 
trary, in cold-blooded 
whose system temperature has so 
marked an influence, that when cooled 
below a certain degree they become 
torpid, the effect of a moderate de- 
gree of heat will be to increase mus- 


muscular efforts, are 


animals, on 


cular action, and a corresponding con- 
suraption of oxygen. As then it ap- 


pears that an increase of muscular ac- 
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tion (to a certain point at least) is 
accompanied by an increased con- 
sumption of oxygen ; so, on the other 
hand, as fatigue follows exertion, this 
increased consumption will always be 
succeeded by an equally great de- 
crease, and this is indicated by yawn- 
ing and drowsiness, which are also the 
signs of muscular exhaustion. 

The amount of oxygen consumed is 
an index of the quantity of carbon 
thrown out of the system, and this in 
man amounts to nearly half an ounce 
every hour ; but its relative proportion 
to the quantity of food taken into the 
system, or to the bulk or natural ha- 
bits of the animal, is yet undetermined 
by experiments. 

The blood having 
aérated, or, to speak more correctly, 
deprived of the carbon which it had 
acquired in its course through the 
frame, is now fitted for the purposes 
of the animal economy; and it is in 
the order of our plan to take a closer 
view of the agents appointed to this 
end. Our readers need not now be 
told that these are the heart, the arte- 
ries, and the veins. The general 
anatomy of the heart has already been 
explained ; it now remains for us to 
consider its peculiar mode of action. 

We have stated this organ to bea 
muscle containing four cavities, des- 
tined for receiving and expelling the 
blood ; but with respect to its action, 
it differs from every other in the ani- 
To other muscles, rest 
necessary, that 


thus become 


mal frame. 
from their labors is 
their powers of exertion may be re- 
newed; they are wearied with toil, 
and require repose; those even by 
which respiration is effected, are re- 
freshed at each interval. But the 
heart alone is unwearied ; it continues 
its labor for years ; it requires no re- 
death alone puts a period to its 
exertions ; and even then life lingers 
there the latest, and slowly and un- 
willingly The heart, we 
have said to consist of two auricles 


pose ; 


retires. 


and two ventricles, and their contrac- 
tion separately on the blood has been 
mentioned, but it must not be thence 


concluded, that cach of these divisious 
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in turn contracts separately and by it- 
self, no other action of the heart oc- 
curring at the same time; for this is 
by no means the case. The two au- 
ricles contract and dilate together, 
and it is the same with respect to the 
ventricles, whose motions are simul- 
taneous also; the contraction of one 
part, and the dilatation of the other, 
both occurring at the same period. 
It may be observed here, that when 
the contraction of the heart is men- 
tioned in general terms, that of the 
ventricles is always alluded to. 

On each action of the ventricles, 
the whole of the heart is carried 
smartly forwards, and the point of this 
organ comes in contact with the left 
side of the chest, between the sixth 
and seventh true ribs, where its pul- 
sation may be easily felt. From this 
circumstance, a controversy has arisen 
among physiologists, respecting the 
mode in which the contraction takes 
place ; some supposing the heart at 
that instant to be elongated; and 
others, with better reason, affirming it 
to be shortened ; and numerous were 
the animals sacrificed, to prove the 
truth of each assertion. The ques- 
tion is now set at rest, as it is ascer- 
tained that the external portion of the 
ventricles is drawn towards the sep- 
tum or partition between them, and 
the apex or point towards the base ; 
the displacement of the heart being 
therefore to be attributed to the influx 
of blood into the auricles, and to its 
expulsion from the ventricles, by 
which the aorta and pulmonary artery 
are distended. 

The pulsations of the heart during 
health vary much, according to the 
sex, habits, or temperament of the in- 
dividual; their frequency, however, 
decreasing from infancy to old age. 
In the new-born infant, the pulse may 
be estimated at 140 per minute ; at 
the end of the first year, 124—second, 
110—third and fourth, 96 ;—in youth, 
from 80 to 86—manhood, 75—old age, 
60. But as life advances farther, the 
pulse is found so variable, that no ac- 
curate estimate can be taken. 

The heart, through the medium of 
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the nerves, is greatly influenced by 
the passions and affections of the 
mind ; its action is modified and often 
accelerated by the slightest emotion ; 
and diseases of every kind control, 
diminish, and even excite its powers. 
By this derangement other parts of 
the system are influenced ; for the 
animal frame may be said to resemble 
a piece of mechanism, furnished with 
numerous wheels depending on and 
giving aid to each other; but let one 
be displaced or put out of order, the 
whole is thrown into confusion. Faint- 
ing, for instance, we know is often 
occasioned by emotions of the mind, 
by which, through the medium of the 
nerves, the action of the heart is di- 
minished, and less blood is conse- 
quently sent through the vessels to 
the brain. Now, from this deficiency, 
the nervous power of the brain be- 
comes diminished, or even for a time 
suspended, as it depends materially 
on the circulation, and the body sinks 
inanimate ; nor perhaps would it re- 
cover, had not the heart the property 
of still preserving its power of contrac- 
tion to a certain degree, which, as the 
blood begins again to circulate slowly 
through the brain, it more and more 
recovers; and as it recovers, sends 
forth by degrees a still greater portion 
of blood, till at last the whole circula- 
tion becomes fully restored. Hence 
we see the reason why persons faint- 
ing should be placed in a horizontal 
position, with the head as low or low- 
er than the rest of the body. 

The arteries, we have before stated, 
may be considered as ramifications of 
one great trunk; they are composed 
of three coats, the external one con- 
sisting merely of cellular membrane, 
the middle one of fibres encircling the 
artery, and asserted by many to be 
muscular ; and the internal one, a thin 
membrane calculated to give strength 
to the artery, and afford at the same 
time, by the smoothness of its sur- 
face, a free and easy passage to the 
blood. The veins also in like man- 
ner are composed of three coats ; but 
as their structure is much more deli- 
cate than that of arteries, it is a diffi- 
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cult matter to demonstrate the fact, 
while, on the contrary, the coats of 
arteries from their structure easily 
admit of separation. The arteries 
and veins are both elastic, and capa- 


ble of dilatation to a considerable de- 
gree ; but the latter possess this power 
more remarkably than the former, and 
it is astonishing to how great an extent 
this may be carried without injury. 








THE LAMENT OF ONE WHO “ CAN GET NO EMPLOY.” 


So wobegone a gentleman 
I'm sure you never knew, 

I am a wretch that has not got 
A single thing to do. 


I never drink — for I have not 
A grain of sense to spare ; 

I never smoke : poor earthly joy! 
It all dissolves in air! 


I never swear — I reckon that 
The stupidest of sins ; 

I will not game — I've nought to lose, 
And no one ever wins! 


I cannot swim — my system has 
A tendency to cramp! 

I never sail — that getting drown’d 
Does always strike so damp! 

I will not skate — besides, in June 
I could not if I chose ; 


I take no snuff — for truly mine 
Is not a hungry nose. 


TI cannot study — for my head ’s 
The worst of thoroughfares ; 


I never hunt —I hold my life 
Worth thirty thousand hares. 


I never shoot — my poulterer’s boy 
Does all that dirty work ; 

I hate all politics —the Greek, 
The Russian, and the Turk. 


I cannot talk from morn till night — 
What have I got to tell ?— 
Nor hear another! better lodge 


Next door to old Bow Bell! 


I never dance ; — what! bob my legs, 
And bounce about the floor! 

I never sing —a singing man’s 
A nuisance and a bore. 


I play no fiddle — squalls and squeals 
Will not repay one’s labors ; 

Nor whining flute — what right have I 
To tantalise my neighbors ? 


I can’t compose — I cannot see 
Where lies an author's bliss ; 

Compose ! why, bless my foolish pen! 
Why, only look at this! 








THE MAID OF COVADONGA. 


I nap Jong entertained an ardent wish 
to see the Vale of Covadonga, so cele- 
brated in the earlier era of Spanish 
history. A visit which I paid toa 
friend, who lived part of the year at 
Canga de Onis, at length afforded me 
an opportunity of indulging these 
wishes, little suspecting the sort of 
adventure to which they gave rise. 
The distance from my friend’s house 
to the renowned spot was not incon- 
veniently great; and, accordingly, 
having procured a strong mule—a sort 
of accommodation peculiarly adapted 
to the nature of the ramble—I set out, 
full of romantic enthusiasm, for this 
my first chivalric expedition. A few 


hours’ travelling brought me to the 
scene of my anticipated delight. As 


I gradually approached the hallowed 





spot, my heart throbbed with unusual 
emotion ; nor could I view the glow- 
ing beauty, the wildness, the majestic 
grandeur of the distant scene, without 
feeling my heart awakened to every 
sensation of awe and admiration. 
The silence which reigned around 
seemed to reach the inmost soul; a 
solemn, breathless stillness hung over 
those imposing solitudes, and afforded 
a majestic picture of repose. The 
irregular variety and beautifully pic- 
turesque appearance of the surround- 
ing objects excited the liveliest feel- 
ings of surprise. Here gigantic mass- 
es of rock rose majestically through 
the green foliage in which they were 
embosomed ; and there the vale was 
flanked with numerous mountain ra- 
vines, Uncouth and shapeless clus- 
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ters of wild shrubs at intervals met 
the sight, strikingly contrasting with 
the trees, irregularly strewn over the 
hill-sides, and added to the wild beau- 
ties of the prospect, I visited the 
famous cavern, where the Goths are 
said to have taken refuge at the time 
of the Moorish invasion, and where a 
chapel of rude workmanship comme- 
morates to this day the stubborn re- 
sistance made in favor of barbarian 
independence. 

Having thus paid my devoirs to the 
genius of the place, I mounted a little 
eminence near the chapel ; and there, 
inspired by the deep silence of the 
scene, my mind insensibly fell into a 
train of absorbing contemplation. 
Methought I was carried back to ages 
long gone by, and that the stirring 
scenes of an epoch so mournful to my 
country were rehearsed anew. With 
these ideas of despondency and gloom, 
came mingled others, of vigorous feats 
and daring exploits, which served to 
enliven my melancholy views.— 
« Here,” I mentally exclaimed—* in 
this sacred spot, with mighty efforts 
of heroism, was commenced that se- 
ries of valorous achievements, destin- 
ed in process of time to rescue the 
mother country from the usurping 
grasp of her invading Mahomedan 
foes. In these wild and awful soli- 
tudes—fit emblems of the spirit of li- 
berty and independence !—slavery and 
oppression could never take firm root ; 
the soil was unpropitious to its growth ; 
the mountain-air proved too strong for 
the sickly parasitical tribe. It was 
here, indeed, that the renowned 
Prince Pelagius checked the over- 
whelming and victorious career of the 
Moors. Yes! on this hallowed spot 
was the first litle semblance of a na- 
tion instituted—a nation which, insig- 
nificant in its origin, became, in after- 
times, like the Roman, warlike and 
powerful, not unworthy to contend with 
the ancient mistress of the world.” 

These thoughts awakened a thou- 
sand others of congenial nature ; and, 
insensibly, I fell into a profound reve- 
rie, more delicious to intellectual con- 
sciousness than even the softest slum- 


ber. Then the shadows of heroes 
long dead passed in review before me ; 
they stood out vividly before the vision 
of my heated imagination ; they seem- 
ed to breathe with life, and ] endow- 
ed them with new feelings and pas- 
sions. The forms of Pelegius, Alfon- 
so, Truela, and others, passed in aw- 
ful sadness before my sight; and I 
hailed with enthusiasm those warriors 
who had escaped the enervating influ- 
ence of the corrupted court of the un- 
fortunate Don Rodrigo. In this mys- 
terious trance I had remained some 
time, when, suddenly, my musings 
were interrupted by a shrill scream, 
which reverberated mournfully along 
those solitudes: I turned quickly. to 
learn whence the cry of sorrow pro- 
ceeded, and my curiosity was soon sa- 
tisfied. 

Not far from the place where I 
stood, I perceived a female form, in 
an attitude of terrific alarm, looking 
intently upon me, and apparently wa- 
vering what course to pursue. She 
seemed in the first bloom of woman- 
hood, and her wretched attire accord- 
ed well with the strangeness of her 
look and her wild deportment. Her 
arms and legs were bare, and a tat- 
tered garment was the only dress she 
wore. Long tresses of raven hair 
flowed, unrestrained, along her back, 
and partly covered her bosom. Her 
countenance was pale and emaciated, 
and a flash of vivid eagerness shot at 
intervals from her dark eyes. Yet, 
amidst the disorder and misery of her 
appearance, there were still remains of 
uncommon beauty in her wasted form 
and features. 

This unexpected apparition startled 
me from my dream. How such a be- 
ing could be found in those wild soli- 
tudes, was to me a source of painful 
conjecture. That she was deranged 
was the idea that most strongly occur- 
red to my mind; but yet how she had 
contrived to escape from her friends, 
and wander so far from human habita- 
tions, strangely perplexed me. I gaz- 
oi] upon her for some time in silence, 
anc an expression of alarm became 
perceptible in her looks; 1 waived 
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my hand in friendly token for her to 
approach; but she retreated, with 
looks of timid apprehension. 

I then resolved to show her that I 
came only as a friend, and advanced 
towards her. My intention, however, 
was baffled; for, in a moment, this 
strange being banished from my view, 
like a phantom; and I continued 
some moments gazing at the spot, 
doubting if what I had seen were 
real. 

Struck at this unusual incident, I 
felt an intense curiosity to learn far- 
ther particulars, as such an incident 
could not fail to make a strong im- 
pression on my feelings. For some 
time, therefore, I endeavored to trace 
the course of the fugitive ; but all my 
efforts proved in vain. Better ac- 
quainted than I with the secret passes 
of that complicated wilderness, she 
had baffled my pursuit. I was at 
length compelled to retrace my steps ; 
the shadows of evening were fast de- 
scending, and I felt apprehensive lest 
a cheerless night of anxiety and pain 
would be the probable reward of my 
romantic adventure. 

With some difficulty I regained the 
little eminence, and, mounting my 
mule, I endeavored to make my way 
toward Canga de Onis; but the ani- 
mal did not, in any way, seem to en- 
ter into my views, and flatly refused 
to advance with the expedition I 
wished. After an hour’s peregrina- 
tion, I descried the little hamlet of 
Riera, chiefly composed of several 
stray huts, sheltered by a small 
wood. <A thought crossed my mind, 
that I might learn from the _in- 
mates of these miserable tenements 
some particulars concerning the 
strange female; and, under this im- 
pression, 1 proceeded towards the 
place. On arriving at the entrance of 
the first hut, I found an old and a 
young goatherd, who appeared as much 
surprised at my visit there, as I was 
with their uncouth dress and bewil- 
dered looks. I hastened to remove 
their suspicions. 

«© My good friends,” said I, ‘ you 
seem startled at my approach ;— 
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what alarms you? Surely there is 
nothing very terrible in my appear- 
ance to excite this dread ?” 

«« Your appearance, Senor,”’ replied 
the old man, “ is comely enough ; but 
there are so many rogues, that PP 

‘Hold your peace, good man; I 
am no gentleman robber: no—for I 
merely come to demand ii 

The word demand did not tend to 
remove the anxiety of the simple 
goatherds, and they evinced unequivo- 
cal signs of mistrust in their still 
lengthened visages. 

“Gently, gently ; you quite mis- 
apprehend me ;—what I wish to de- 
mand of you is only information—a 
cheap commodity, I imagine, and 
which no doubt you can conveniently 
spare, if it indeed be that you pos- 
sess it.” 

‘‘Well, Senor,’”? said the elder 
goatherd, somewhat reassured, “ such 
I may contrive to bestow.” 

“ That’s rightly spoken. Now tell 
me, do you know anything concerning 
a strange being that seems to haunt 
these places ?”’ 

“‘ Strange beings, Senor! I don’t 
quite understand what you mean. 
Sure enough, there’s no lack of strange 
beings hereabouts. In the first place, 
there’s that wicked tia majura, as 
great a witch as ever deserved to be 
burnt. Ah! Senor, did you but see 
her chin! Virgen Santa! what a 
suspicious chin! Then her musta- 
chios, and her unnatural-looking eye ! 
Well, I always cross myself whenever 
she comes into my mind; and I can 
assure you that I am constantly think- 
ing about the witch.” 

‘Why, then, my honest fellow, 
your time must be, if not very profi- 
tably, at least very piously occupied, 
in prayer against her spells.” 

The old man returned no comment, 
but fervently made the sign of the 
cross—in which devout operation he 
was joined by his younger companion, 
whom I concluded to be his son. Af- 
ter a short pause, the speaker conti- 
nued : 

‘* Then there is the cripple tailor, 
who came from Oviedo—a very ugly 
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little man ; and then such things as he 
tells of the foreign parts he has visit- 
ed!—and a great kingdom, called 
Madrid ; to which, no doubt, he ar- 
rived in some large ship! Oh! Sir, 
he is a very learned man; but Hea- 
ven preserve me from all his wisdom !” 

** Hold, my honest fellow ; I mean 
not to dispute the claims of those 
whom you mention to be called strange 
beings; but the person of whom I 
speak is neither the witch with the 
long chin, nor the learned cripple tai- 
lor.” 

** Then,” quoth the son, ‘ mayhap 
you mean, Senor, the mischievous 
hunchback who made his appearance 
amongst us some days ago. He was 
full of tricks, the wicked, deformed 
monster! But he is no longer here. 
Some say that he returned to Oviedo, 
seeing how roughly he was treated, 
and how carefully shunned, by all 
honest people. For my part, Senor, 
I verily think he was carried away by 
the devil, one of whose imps he sure- 
ly is. Certainly, his sudden coming 
and going was very mysterious.” 

‘« Well, well, if his Satanic majesty 
got hold of his promising subject, and 
carried him to the regions below, it is 
not likely he should send him back 
to a place where his first mission 
was attended with such indifferent 
success. Besides, the strange being 
to whom I allude is neither old, ugly, 
nor, do I believe, mischievous—but a 
young, beautiful female, whose sud- 
den apparition in these wild passes, no 
Jess than the strangeness of her de- 
meanor, have naturally excited my 
deepest interest and curiosity to learn 
the particulars of her history.” 

The son retreated in visible dismay 
as I pronounced these words. I per- 
ceived that I had touched upon a very 
tender topic, and this circumstance 
only tended to heighten my curiosity. 

Ah!” Senor,” cried the young 
goatherd, crossing himself, «‘ Dios nos 
defrenda! when did you meet with 
her? was she very near this place ?” 

“Not far, certainly; perhaps a 
mile or so.” 


“A mile? only a mile? Good 
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Heavens! Why, she approaches 
nearer every day.—Father, what shall 
we do?” 

The old goatherd neither answered 
nor moved a muscle, but preserved a 
most profound gravity. 

‘Now, young friend,” said I, 
‘* your suspicions and awful looks ap- 
pear to me singularly out of time and 
place: I see no cause for such de- 
monstrations. What, in the name of 
wonder, can you apprehend from a 
poor female? Do you know any- 
thing of her?” 

‘«*No, Senor; we know nothing ; 
and there precisely lies the mischief. 
How came she here !—what does she 
want? No good, I trow! Depend 
upon it, my very honored master, she 
is possessed—she has an evil spirit. 
Yes, yes! I would take my oath she 
has a demon in her body.” 

‘Indeed! that’s a curious guest, 
to be sure. I suppose you have some 
very powerful proof to support your 
opinion ?” 

‘She has often been heard com- 
muning with some one, very mysteri- 
ously, when no living soul was near. 
Perico Matos, a shrewd fellow, saw 
her twice; and I think that I once 
heard her myself. Now, it is very 
clear, Senor, that she was communing 
with the wicked sprite. Oh! never 
go near that horrid woman—that ma- 
lignant being, I should say! for the 
female form is only a deceit; and I 
would swear that she is no more a 
woman than I am myself.” 

«* Hush ! Anton, thou foolish boy !” 
interposed the father, in a reproving 
tone, “ how long wilt thou indulge in 
that silly belief? I have often told 
thee she is no devil, but a poor woman 
out of her wits—a wild maniac, who 
has no doubt committed some grievous 
crime, for which she is tormented only 
by the demon of remorse. Perhaps she 
wanders in these solitudes to do pe- 
nance for her sin, and obtain mercy 
from above.”’ 

I thought the father’s account of the 
female the most reasonable of the 
two; but the son favored us with a 
very incredulous shake of the head, 
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accompanied by a #agacious smile, 
which, translated into words, I be- 
lieve meant—‘‘ Oh! but I know bet- 
ter.” 

‘¢ Besides,” resumed the old goat- 
herd, ‘* how can she be thought a 
wicked, unearthly thing, being, as she 
is, so young and handsome 1” 

I considered this argument none of 
the worst; and I certainly admired 
the ingenious method which the old 
man had of guiding his judgment in 
matters of witchcraft and diabolical in- 
terposition. I moreover concluded 
that the tia majura, the cripple tailor, 
and the hunchback, were indebted for 
their supposed magical powers to 
their extreme ugliness and superfluity 
of back. Ugliness and shrewdness 
are, indeed, regarded amongst ig- 
norant people as sure tokens of mis- 
chief; and the inference is not, per- 
haps, devoid of some shadow of rea- 
son. The devil is depicted, by some 
Jearned divines, as an extremely ugly 
and remarkably clever personage ; and 
people naturally enough conclude that 
persons who possess those two quali- 
ties in an eminent degree, must of ne- 
cessity have some connexion with the 
common enemy of inankind ;—a hint 
this to every old, ugly woman, de- 
formed wight, and sharp wit, speedily 
to remove from scanty villages to 
large towns, where anything passes 
muster, and is not subject to special 
observation. 

But to return.—The old goatherd, 
well satisfied with the approving looks 
which I bestowed upon his reasoning, 
very contentedly continued— 

‘*No, no; there is nothing to indi- 
cate supernatural practices in that 
young woman. I think I ought to 
know something of these matters, 
for Iam an old man; and, besides, 
our curate agrees with me in opinion ; 
and sure enough the holy man is the 
most proper person to consult con- 
cerning these sort of affairs.” 

«© How long has she been a wander- 
er about these places?” I then in- 
quired. 

‘It is about a week since we saw 
her for the first time ; but the motive 
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of her coming here at all is a mystery. 
She was found weeping by the side of 
a brook, looking very afllicted, and, at 
other times, she startles the passing 
stranger with her sad groans and 
cries. Poor thing! she is certainly 
suffering great agony. When we first 
perceived her, we attempted to ap- 
proach her; but she fled precipitately 
from us with signs of terror, and 
never since has she permitted any one 
to come near her.” 

‘‘ How does she contrive to pro- 
cure a subsistence in her wandering 
life? These places seem not much 
adapted to the maintenance of rational 
beings.” 

«© Alack! Senor, she feeds on 
acorns, like a wild boar; she eats 
anything she can find ; and often, too, 
when she approaches the hamlet, some 
of us take care to leave food in her 
way, which she snatches up greedily, 
and then disappears.”’ 

** And this is all you can tell me 
concerning the poor female 1” 

** As I am a Christian, it is.” 

Now the information I received, 
instead of satisfying, naturally enough 
tended to heighten my desire of know- 
ing more of the story of the unfortu- 
nate wanderer, Night had closed in 
unusual darkness, and I became ap- 
prehensive I should not be able to 
find my way back to the town. In 
this dilemma, I requested the young 
goatherd to be my guide ; but the ti- 
morous bumpkin would as soon have 
condescended to conduct me into a 
lion’s den. He exhibited a most va- 
cant and prodigious dismay at the 
bare proposal; and even the persua- 
sive eloquence of a purse shown to 
him was entirely thrown away upon 
his unenlightened mind. 

‘‘Keep your money, Senor,’ he 
replied peevishly, ‘* and do not come 
to tempt poor honest folks with it. I 
want none of your gold, if I am to 
procure it at the peril of my life, and, 
what is worse, by endangering my 
salvation. A goodly company are we 
likely to find in these places at night 
—and a night like this withal !” 

The old man scemed more accom- 
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modating ; he did not, indeed, offer 
himself as a guide, but frankly invited 
me to pass the night in his hut. In 
my situation, I thought the most pru- 
dent course to pursue was to accept 
his hospitality, which I accordingly 
did, and, dismounting, went to inspect 
what accommodation I was to hope 
for. A very frugal supper served as 
a prologue to a bed, composed of a 
mattress of dry straw, and tattered 
rags for a coverlid. I slept, however, 
very soundly, and, strange to say, I 
was not visited by any dreams of the 
female maniac. But, if absent in my 
sleep, she was the first subject to 
occupy my imagination when I awoke. 

I left the hut early in the morning, 
and pursued my journey to \ 
where J arrived full of the adventure 
which had marked my visit to the fa- 
mous vale and chapel of Covadonga. 
I was here, however, equally unable 
to gather any satisfactory account 
concerning the mysterious female who 
had so strangely crossed my path. 
Time, that general destroyer of every- 
thing buman, gradually obliterated 
from my mind the recollection of my 
adventure ; and in less than a month 
I had scarcely a thought to bestow on 
an incident which had absorbed all the 
powers of my imagination but a short 
time before. 

- * * - * 

Ten years had now elapsed—ten 
years full of variety of incident and 
peril. I had left my native city, 
Oviedo, with the intention of secing 
the world ; I witnessed the stirring 
scenes rehearsed in France during the 
despotic period of Napoleon’s gigantic 
power; and I had taken arms in de- 
fence of my country, when that mighty 
conqueror ventured upon his impru- 
dent invasion. 
that great man—for great I must call 
him, although my hated enemy—at 
the ever-memorable field of Water- 
loo, I returned to Oviedo to enjoy a 
life of tranquillity, after the many 
disasters, troubles, and perplexities, 
which had until now distinguished it. 

The restoration of Ferdinand to 
the throne of Spain gave birth to many 
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brilliant hopes, which were unhappily 
rendered abortive. This was a new 
inducement to make me prefer the 
solitude and obscurity of my paternal 
home to the glittering scene of the 
court of Madrid. On the day after 
my arrival at Oviedo, 1 was awakened 
early in the morning by a visit from 
Don Lorenzo Navas, my intimate 
friend. After the first greetings, I in- 
quired of him the cause of a confused 
rumor that I had heard in the street. 

«¢ What!” said Don Lorenzo, “ you 
don’t know anything then of the strange 
event which is about to take place ?”’ 

«« Not I, indeed ; how, in the name 
of fortune, should I, arriving but yes- 
terday, after an absence of ten years? 
But what is this strange event ?”’ 

‘They are going to hang a poor 
helpless female.” 

«¢ And that you call a strange event f 
Upon my word, your affairs at Ovie- 
do must go on upon a very monoto- 
nous, uninteresting footing, since a 
public execution is calculated to pro- 
duce such an effect.” 

«It is not, my good friend, the exe- 
cution in itself that occasions this un- 
usual excitement in the public sind, 
but the strange circumstances con- 
nected with the unfortunate culprit.” 

‘< Well, well, let me hear her story.’? 

‘It is, in sooth, a mournful one. 
The wretched being, who is to 
be the heroine of the tragedy of this 
day, was once well known to me, 
as one of the most beautiful and 
innocent lasses of a neighboring vil- 
lage. Maria Sanchez was, indeed, a 
most amiable creature, until she fell 
into the power of the ruffian who 
wrought her ruin. Maria was the 
daughter of a reduced farmer, a tenant 
of the Bishop of The ne- 
phew of this prelate found means to 
insinuate himself into the heart of 
the unsuspecting girl. His fervent 
protestations were listened to—his re- 
iterated promises of marriage believed. 
In the seclusion of her retired life, it 
could not be expected that Maria 
should in any way have become aware 
of the plot and artifices of an experi- 


enced seducer. She confided impli- 
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citly in the honor of her admirer, and 
in an evil hour she fell. Too late she 
deplored her error; the assiduities of 
her lover became less frequent; his 
caresses were no longer continued 
with the warmth of a fervent heart. 
He grew cold—indifferent ; and she 
could only weep over the change. 

‘* She was alarmed, but could not 
as yet surmise the whole extent of 
the dreadful fate that awaited her. 
She became a mother; and this cir- 
cumstance, which she _ considered 
would endear her to her neglectful 
lover, seemed only to estrange his af- 
fections more and more. His indif- 
ference soon grew into disgust; he 
saw but seldom the unfortunate girl ; 
and her tears and agony growing daily 
more irksome, he ultimately abandon- 
ed her to her wretched lot. The heavy 
weight of her misfortunes and her 
shame now glaringly flashed upon the 
aching sight of poor Maria. She fled 
from the village, where she had been 
the idol of all around her; she was 
now become a by-word of contumely 
—an object of pity or abhorrence ; 
she soon grew frantic with her sor- 
rows, and for some time continued a 
houseless wanderer. Once more she 
chanced to meet with her heartless 
seducer ; but her agonising expostula- 
tions and sealding tears were poured 
in vain. He was grown callous even 
to the voice of pity ; and some new 
amour in which he was now engaged 
completely alienated .from his mind 
even the memory of the affection 
which he had once professed for the 
unfortunate Maria. This last proof 
of unkindness drove the wretched vic- 
tim tothe verge of insanity. Ina fit 
of despair she committed a dreadful, 
an unnatural crime, which rendered 
doubly horrible her already too mise- 
rable fate. She deprived of life the 
wretched offspring of her guilty affec- 
tion. From that fatal moment, the 
pangs of her remorse and woe were 
augmented. The common instinct of 
personal safety made her at first soli- 
citous to conceal the perpetration of 
the fearful act, and to avoid observa- 
tion. In a distracted state, she wan- 
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dered for some time in unfrequented 
solitude ; but {suspicion had already 
been awakened by her strange con- 
duct, and she did not long elude the 
avenging and awful pursuit of jastice, 
which tracked her with slow but sure 
steps. She was at length taken, and 
conducted to the jail of this city, 
where she was tried, convicted of in- 
fanticide, and condemned to death. 
At this awful moment, it seems that 
a pang of remorse visited the heart of 
the merciless seducer. He could not, 
without shuddering, contemplate the 
misery of which he was the sole au- 
thor. He passionately appealed to 
his uncle, the bishop, whose influence 
at court was immense. His applica- 
tion did not prove fruitless. The 
prelate was himself eager to prevent 
the fulfilment of the sentence, and 
obtained a royal decree to have the 
cause investigated by the Council of 
Castile. The French invasion suc- 
ceeded, and, in the confusion of those 
times, the sentence was suspended, 
and Maria lingered in prison. After 
a lapse of ten years, new judges have 
ordered the award of justice to be 
carried into execution.” 

«Can this be possible? Is such 
an instance of barbarity offered by a 
civilized nation? Methinks the ten 
years’ confinement is ample punish- 
ment for the unfortunate girl.” 

“ Well, but they say that strict 
justice requires her life.” 

‘« Then strict justice ought to have 
required that life ten years ago. But 
I don’t see how we can reconcile this 
double punishment with ideas of jus- 
tice.” 

A sullen murmur interrupted our 
conversation, and the bell tolled so- 
lemnly—the moment for the execution 
was arrived. An instinctive impulse 
hurried me to the place ; an immense 
crowd surrounded the scaffold. 

Presently the wretched victim ap- 
peared, supported by two friars ; she 
seemed ready to drop into the earth. 
I shuddered at the sight of the poor 
maniac prisoner; but my astonish- 
ment, my horror increased, when I 
recognised, in the unfortunate culprit, 
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the strange female—the mysterious 
being, who had ten years before sur- 
prised me so much in the Vale of Co- 
vadonga! Time and suffering had 
wofully altered her form and features. 
Her once full, dark eye had sunk into 
its yielding socket ; her cheeks, once 
round and blooming, time and despair 
had frightfully disfigured ; her rich, 
luxuriant tresses, once of raven-black- 
ness, were now white as snow through 
extreme grief and terror—evidently 
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not by age : her withered limbs, once 
symmetry itself, were almost para- 
lyzed, and wholly unable to support 
their burden, But still there were 
sufficient traces yet remaining to con- 
vince me of the justice of my opinion. 
The fatal noose was already round 
the neck of poor Maria. I could not 
support the horrid scene ; and, with 
feelings of mingled pity, disgust, and 
indignation, I turned my eyes away, 
and rushed from the revolting scene. 








OLD HANNAH; OR, THE CHARM. 


BY SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 





In sooth my tale is built on simple facts, 
The actors are no puppets of my will ; 


I but record what 


myself have seen, 


And laughed at in my days of youthful glee. 





Poor old Hannah! I see her now 
before me—her short stout figure, 
framed as it was for labor—her round 
red face, which long exposure to the 
weather had so befreckled and betan- 
ned, that not one tint of her original 
complexion was left—her small, deep- 
seated, merry grey eyes, and the little 
turned-up, impertinent-looking nose, 
that gave, by its singular elevation, 
such a grotesque and humorous ex- 
pression to her countenance. Often 
have I stolen out into the fields to 
listen to her odd tales, a pastime 
which I infinitely preferred to the 
detested task of conning my lessons. 
Ican see her now before me, as she 
sat crouched on her three-legged stool, 
milking her favorite red cow, Straw- 
berry, beneath the shade of the noble 
old ash in the meadow. They were 
happy days when I paused delighted 
by the side of the little white gate, 
leading into the garden, to catch the 
snatches of her old songs—to shudder 
at the treachery of False Anachin, 
and to enter, heart and soul, into the 
tragedy of Lord Thomas and fair El- 
len. 

Hannah first initiated me in ghostly 
lore. From her I learned that village- 
maids had sweethearts, and that men— 
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«heaven save the mark !”—had died 
for love. Even at that tender age, 
this last piece of legendary informa- 
tion seemed an inscrutable mystery. 
But Hannah, for a while, satisfied my 
doubts, by telling me that “I was 
young at present; before I died I 
should know all about it.” From 
Hannah I learned that gipsies could 
actually tell fortunes—that Fridays 
were unlucky days to travel on—and 
that charms were infallible. 

I verily believe that the old woman 
had tried every species of this kind of 
necromancy, from the age of fifteen to 
fifty, without obtaining, through the 
potent influence of magic, the desired 
effect—a husband! Hannah was a 
spinster—or, as the country people 
denominate a single woman, who has 
to support a family—a grace widow. 

Charms were, with this antiquated 
graceless damsel, a cure for every 
complaint that afflicts humanity. For 
the cramp, she wore the cramp-bone 
of a sheep, so placed as to touch the 
part affected ; for headach, a parcel 
of mustard seed, sewed up in a small 
flannel bag, and fixed under her cap 
on the crown of her head ; and, if her 
teeth pained her, she forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the orchard, and culled from 
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the oldest codling-tree a small wither- 
ed apple, which she deposited by 
moonlight on the gate-post of a dis- 
tant field, whither she expected chance 
would never direct her steps again. 
But for the ague, that terror of the 
poor, a host of magical remedies were 
resorted to, with pretty equal success. 
The unerring cure, however, for this 
cruel disorder, shocked my organ of 
benevolence, with its selfishness, even 
when I wasachild; but Hannah, though 
very charitable, felt no such scruples. 
Here it is:—‘‘ Any person afflicted 
with the ague, and wishing a fair rid- 
dance of this evil disorder, must, when 
the shaking fit is on, go down into a 
marsh, or low meadow, through which 
flows a running stream that has a 
plank over it for the benefit of foot 
passengers. The person, male or fe- 
male, must cross the bridge without 
looking behind, and, standing on the 
bank, with face to the sun and back 
to the rivulet, suddenly throw the 
plank to the opposite shore, chaunting 
these lines :— 
* Ague! Ague! Ague! seize, I pray, 
The first living thing that comes this way, 
And throws the plank across the river, 
But cease to plague me now forever. 
Take them, and shake them—torment them 
sore, 
But, Ague, return to me no more.’ 

‘©The afflicted person is then to 
return home, carefully avoiding the 
road by which he came ; and the first 
man, woman, or child, who is so un- 
fortunate as to pass that way, and 
throw the plank over the stream, re- 
ceives the evil spirit, which, like the 
hobgoblins of yore, has not the power 
to cross a running brook.” 

At Hannah’s instigation, as I ad- 
vanced towards womanhood, I have 
placed my shoes, « going and coming,” 
when resting in a strange bed, in the 
vain hope of beholding in my sleep 
my future spouse. For the same 
wisé purpose, I have picked up a 
white stone, when passing over ground 
I had never before trodden, and, on 
my return home, deposited the prize 
under my pillow, as a mystic treasure 
that could reveal to me the secrets of 
futurity. Ihave blunted many a good 
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penknife by cutting fern roots aslant, 
and paring apples, to try for the ini- 
tiais of the favored swain by waving 
the parings nine times over my head, 
and casting them, with a sudden jerk, 
over my left shoulder. And then, 
the pips! When seated round a 
cheerful fire, at the present social 
season of the year, how often has that 
potent spell passed from girl to girl, 
as bright eyes and rosy cheeks bent 
anxiously over the roaring blaze, ex- 
pecting, with ill-concealed impatience, 
the result of their invocation ! 
* If he loves me, crack and fly! 
If he hates me, lie and die.” 

And I, with whom laughter was al- 
most a disease, have often, out of 
bravado, reversed the charm, yet lis- 
tened, with a beating heart, to the 
snap that annihilated my hopes. 

Charms of deeper importance no 
persuasions from Hannah could ever 
induce me totry. All her rhetoric, 
enforced with the true Suffolk whine, 
and a long pause between every let- 
ter, could never prevail on me to eat 
the apple before the looking-glass at 
midnight to behold my sweetheart 
peeping over my left shoulder. The 
very idea of the thing rendered me 
nervous. I considered it a crime lit- 
tle short of mother Eve’s eating the 
forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden, 
and had I seen any reflection in the 
glass, I should have devoutly taken 
the apparition for no less a personage 
than the prince of darkness. Howe- 
ver, one new year’s eve, a clergyman 
(an old bachelor to boot) presented 
me with a piece of bridecake, which 
had been drawn nine times through 
the wedding-ring by the bride; pro- 
posing, on the whim of the moment, 
that we should both try the efficacy 
of the charm by dreaming upon it that 
I eagerly entered upon 
the visionary speculation, and dreamed 
—Queen Mab herself must have in- 
spired the dream—that I was married 
to the King! The donor of the cake 


vas less ambitious, and less fortunate. 


very night. 


He imagined that a swarm of wasps 
maliciously invaded his bed, and de- 


voured the cake from beneath his pil- 
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low. This, with the mad levity of six- 
teen, I treated as a just visitation, and 
emblematical of the forlorn state falsely 
denominated ‘ single blessedness.” 
But to return to old Hannah.—The 
winter had closed in with severe frosts 
and snow. Everything wore a cheer- 
less aspect but Hannah’s red face, 
which exhibited unusual signs of hi- 
larity. Her work went briskly off 
her hands, and you might hear her 
voice all over the house singing her 
favorite old catches. No one could 
divine the reason why Hannah appear- 
ed as airy and as gay as a lark, when 
the inhabitants of the mansion, and 
even nature herself, had assumed a 
graver aspect.—Hannah was in love ! 
The bailiff who superintended the 
farm attached to the mansion, was a 
hale, middle aged man, and a widower 
withal. Proctor had whispered soft 
things in Hannah’s ear, and she once 
more resolved to have recourse to one 
of her most potent charms to learn the 
sincerity of his intentions. She made 
me her confidante, and vain were all 
my efforts to dissuade her from the 
silly scheme. Hannah was no scep- 
tic: she would have doubted her own 
existence, as soon as the power of her 
spells. She slept in a lonely garret, 
some way apart from the rest of the 
family, and the charm she had chosen 
was a very simple one. It consisted 
only in putting on clean linen on the 
first Friday in the month, and step- 
ping batkwards into bed; repeating, 
as she did so, the following invocation 
three times over :— 
** Friday night, Friday night, 
As I lie dressed all in white, 
I pray to heaven that I may see 
The man that my husband is to be ; 
In his apparel and his array, 
That he doth appear in every day 5 
With the children by his side, 
Which I am to have when I am his bride !”” 
My brothers, two roguish boys, just 
escaped from the gloomy precincts of 
a free school to spend their Christmas 
holidays at the old mansion house, 
learned from Mary, the housemaid, 
Hannah’s intention. This knowledge 
afforded therm infinite diversion, and 
called forth all their mischievous pro- 
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pensities. They sought the enamored 
damsel, and, assuming a forced gravity 
of deportment, they assured her the 
charm would have no effect unless she 
took nine black pepper-corns, and 
shook them nine times in Proctor’s 
boot, screwed them up in a little 
piece of paper, and tied them with a 
bit of green thread round her great 
toe. Hannah received the informa- 
tion with avidity, and never questioned 
the source whence her young masters 
derived their pretended knowledge. 
She went to bed perfectly satisfied, 
having smuggled one of Proctor’s 
boots out of his room, to give the nine 
ominous shakes to the nine black 
pepper-corns. ‘The process of tying 
them round her toe would have af- 
forded a subject for Wilkie’s pencil ; 
but to these mysteries we were not 
admitted. The family retired to rest 
at the usual hour, and before eleven 
the house was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity. About midnight, our 
slumbers were broken by a piercing 
scream, or rather yell of terror. The 
sound came from Hannah’s garret; 
and, as it echoed through the long 
passages of the mansion, all the inha- 
bitants sprang with one consent from 
the arms of sleep. Before I could 
reach my wrapping cloak, the door of 
my apartment was suddenly burst 
open, and Hannah stood before me— 
her eyes fixed and staring, and her red 
face, for the first time, as white as her 
night dress. Her limbs were convuls- 
ed, as if under the influence of an ague 
fit, and her quivering lips appeared 
incapable of uttering a single word. 
There she stood, trembling and shak- 
ing before me, the tears rolling down 
her cheeks, and her hands uplifted in 
silent horror. Before I could find 
words to demand the reason of her 
nocturnal visit, the room was filled 
with eager and_ inquiring faces, and 
the two mischievous imps who had 
partly been the cause of her terrors 
were the foremost in the motley 
group. Anwious to learn the result 
of their invented charm, they exclaim- 
ed in a breath— 

« Well, Hannah! what did yousee?”’ 
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She-answered this abrupt question 
in a pitiful whine, of such unusual 


length and emphasis, that I was con- 
strained to turn my back on the af- 
flicted damsel, to hide the painful risi- 
bility with which I was irresistibly 
assailed. 

*«*Oh! Master Thomas, and John, 
it was all your doings. Instead of 
Nehemiah Proctor—Death came to my 
bed-side !”’ 

«Death !” repeated the two bro- 
thers, exchanging a sly glance with 
each other—* That was rather a 
strange visitor. I suppose it was old 
Harry, who, loving hot things, had 
come to untie the pepper-corns from 
off your toe.” 

After much desultory colloquy, the 
detail of the night’s adventure was 
drawn from old Hannah. She had 
gone up stairs backwards, and a tire- 
soine job she had had of it; first up 
one steep flight of stairs, and then 
another—across Miss Sarah’s room, 
and down the long passage, at the end 
of which, as ill-luck would have it, 
the wind blew her candle out, and she 
dared not go back to light it, for fear 
of breaking the charm. On she went 
in the dark, stumbling at every step, 
till she reached her own door. There 
she heard such dismal howlings of the 
wind in the old garrets, and such 
strange noises, like the rattling of 
bones, that she stood quaking and 
shaking with fear. Then the difficul- 
ties she encountered, in securing the 
nine pepper-corns round her toe ; and 
then, jumping backwards into bed, the 
first spring she gave broke the thread 
that held the pepper-corns, and she 
heard them go rolling to every corner 
of the room! ‘’Tis no use,” says I, 
“seeking for them, I might as well 
look for a needle ina truss of hay. I 
contrived at last to get into bed,” con- 
tinued the old woman, in a very sulky 
tone ; ‘but I was in such a desperate 
fluster, I made three mistakes in the 
charm, and that helped to do the mis- 
chief. However, after I had made a 
finish of the conjuration, I lay quite 
still in the bed, neither looking to the 
right nor to the left, but with my 
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eyes fixed on the door which was be- 
fore me, and thinking of Nehemiah 
Proctor, when I heard a soft low voice 
say—Mother! mother !—I sprang up 
in the bed, and the room was no 
longer dark, but as light as the noon 
day. And there stood at the foot of 
the bed the prettiest pick-a-ninny of a 
child I ever saw in my life, and I knew 
the dear babe again—it was my sweet 
Caleb. 

«¢T was sostruck with the beauty of 
the child’s smiling face, that I tried to 
take him in my arms; but before I 
could touch the vision, it turned sud- 
denly into a hideous grinning skeleton, 
that sprang on to the bed, and, seizing 
my throat between his long bony fin- 
gers, cried, in a hollow voice, ‘I am 
Death! the only husband you will 
ever have!’ It was no dream—it was 
a struggle for life and death.—I felt 
his cold bones rattle against me—I 
saw the blue flames flashing out of the 
eyeless holes in his skull—his grinning 
teeth chattered in his fleshless gums, 
as he tightened the strong gripe on my 
swelling throat—Oh! oh! I feel him! 
—I see him still!” 

Her face, which had resumed, dur- 
ing her relation, its crimson hue, was 
again colorless ; her lips firmly com- 
pressed, and her eyes wild and staring. 
«« How this world is given to fibbing !” 
cried Tom, with a deliberate laugh ; 
‘¢what a mountain this mole-hill has 
become !”’ 

I really pitied her distress. «*‘ Com- 
pose yourself, Hannah,”’ I said; ‘‘ you 
have been under the influence of a 
frightful dream.”’ 

«‘ Indeed, Miss, I shall never forget 
it to my dying day—I was wide awake 
—I heard it with my own ears—I saw 
it with my own eyes—lI felt its gripe 
on my flesh. You cannot persuade 
me out of my senses.” 

«* Tt was very hard to raise such an 
outery against your husband,” cried 
Tom, “I will go and see what has 
become of him.”? Before he could 
leave the room, the door opened, and 
Master John, who had quietly retired, 
conducted into our presence a paste- 
board skeleton of gigantic dimensions. 
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Barton’s New Year’s Eve. 


At the sight of the apparition Hannah 
gave another frightful scream, and 
made a hasty retreat behind the bed- 
curtain, while the manufacturers of 
the scarecrow exclaimed, in a tone of 
triumph, ‘‘ Here, Hannah! here’s 
your husband !” 

All my eloquence was vainly spent, 
when I endeavored to convince Han- 
nah that she had been deceived ;—that 
my brothers had invented this scheme 
to cure her of resorting to charms for 
the future. She turned sullenly away, 
persisting in the truth of her own sto- 
ry. Tom, the inventor of the scheme, 
had introduced the pasteboard figure 
(which was skilfully constructed) into 
the room after Hannah was asleep, 
and placed it opposite the bed. Her 
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dream was of the pretty child; but, 
awakening with the noise which 
«* Death” made on his entrance, her 
vision was assailed by the frightful 
apparition, which seemed to grin hor- 
ribly upon her in the moonlight. Ima- 
gination had done all the rest; and 
the mischievous boys had not a little 
enjoyed the wonderful and exaggerat- 
ed account that the love-lorn damsel 
had given of the spectre. The expe- 
riment was not successful. Hannah 
still continued to practise charms, and 
still remained a spinster; and the old 
garret acquired the reputation of 
being haunted ever after; a calumny 
which will never be effaced as long 
as one stone shall remain upon ano- 
ther. 








BARTON'S NEW YEAR'S EVE* 


WE are now to speak of a poet 
whose taste, feeling, and education, 
incline him to the frequent adoption 
of what are called sacred subjects— 
one who, not from a calculation of his 
understanding, but from the bent of 
his character, is induced to recur con- 
stantly in his poetry to those revealed 
truths in which religion has always em- 
bodied itself most definitely to his 
heart—one who has not set himself 
down with intent to be religious, as a 
man might set out with intent to tra- 
vel into some new country well re- 
ported of for its flocks, and its herds, 
and its vineyards, and then set down 
to learn Christianity, as the trade 
language of that country, without 
which no dealings are carried on there 
successfully,—but who, being deeply 
pervaded with religion, and allowing 
it to overflow in a thousand different 
utterances, nevertheless, by habit and 
by preference, resorts to Christianity, 
as that language which is its richest, 
and fullest, and most harmonious dia- 
lect,—as that which refines and ele- 
vates the feelings in the very act of 
supplying them with an expression— 





as that which he learnt to speak in in- 
fancy, and which is the proper tongue 
of his own father-land. 

Bernard Barton is a Christian, and 
a poet, without guile. He says just 
what he has to say naturally and un-~ 
affectedly. He never talks religion 
from calculation, or abstains from 
talking it lest he should shock world- 
ly men. His Bible is a favorite coms 
panion with him ; but he does not take 
it out on all occasions; for he can 
read the same truths, and, in certain 
states of mind, more profitably, writ- 
ten on the trees, and skies, and lakes. 

In short, he may value one mode of 
expression above another, just as he 
may esteem one coat above another ; 
but the all-important requisite is, that 
the coat should fit—that the expres- 
sion should really reveal the thought ; 
and to this primary consideration he, 
being an honest man, is willing to sa- 
crifice every other. 

Bernard Barton was once pertina- 
ciously called, through a whole article 
in “*The Edinburgh Review,’’ the 
Quaker Poet ; and, if that word were 
used in its primitive sense, to express 
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a person who believes in an inward 
life, which is superior to all the mere 
forms which are devised for its mani- 
festation, there is no word with which 
that of poet could be more happily and 
congenially associated. But, if it 
were meant as the symbol of a man 
who holds his neighbors cheap because 
they have not the same amplitude of 
brim and the same dislike of angles in 
the construction of coats with himself, 
Mr. Jeffrey was not at all more happy 
in saddling him with such an epithet, 
than he would have been if he had 
called James Montgomery the Mora- 
vian; or La Martine the Catholic 
Poet. 

There are many very delightful po- 
ems in this new volume ; but we can- 
not afford our readers many specimens. 
The ensuing will well illustrate the 
spirit of their companions. 


“ The Nightingale Flower. 


Fair flower of silent night ! 
Unto thy bard an emblem thou shouldst be : 
His fount of song, in hours of garish light, 
Is closed like thee. 
But, with the vesper hour, 
Silence and solitude its depths unseal : 
Its hidden springs, like thy unfolding flower, 
Their life reveal. 


Were it not sweeter still 
To give imagination holier scope, 

And deem that thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hope ? 


That, as thy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its perfume at the close of day, 
With beauty sweeter from surrounding gloom, 
A star-like ray ;— 
So in life’s dark decline, 
‘When the grave’s shadows are around me cast, 
My spirit’s hopes may like thy blossoms 
shine 
Bright at the last : 


And as the grateful scent 
Of thy meek flower, the memory of my name ! 
Oh ! who could wish for prouder monument, 
Or purer fame ? 


The darkness of the grave 
Would wear no gloom appalling to the sight, 
Might Hope’s fair blossom, like thy flowret, 
brave 
Death’s wintry night. 


Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day, 
Whose glorious flowers must bloom immor- 
tally, 
Nor fear decay !” 


“ A Winter Thought. 


Dear friend! long tried and faithful proved 
In hours of grief and gloom ; 

In such more justly prized and loved 
Than in joy’s brightest bloom ;— 

Well may that cheerless winter sky, 
That one bright star above, 

Recall thy worth and constancy 
To gratitude and love. 


The steersman, in a summer night, 
When cloudless are the skies, 

May gaze upon their orbs of light, 
Till slumber seal his eyes ; 

But when the winds are loud and stern, 
And heaven is drear and dark, 

To one alone his glance will turn, 
By that he guides his bark ! 

So clouds have veiled each star and sun, 
Once wont my sky to cheer ; 

And thou art now the polar one, 
By which my course I steer. 

The blossoms of life’s spring-tide gay, 
My path have long since fled, 

My summer foliage passed away, 
My autumn fruit been shed. 

But thou in winter’s storms art yet 
Unchanged in faith to me ; 

And dear though hopeless seems the debt 
1 long have owed to thee.” 


We should also mention that there 
are many poems which must please 
the most careless reader; and a fron- 
tispiece of calm moonlight shining 
upon the miracle of Peter’s walking 
on the sea. Mr. Barton’s poems 
hardly need any adventitious recom- 
mendation ; and this new production 
will be very acceptable to all the ad- 
mirers of his earlier works. 


THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


LONDON WALKING DRESS. 
Gros de Naples pelisse of Byron 
brown, wadded and lined with white 
sarsnet, and fastened in front. The 
body is made extremely full, with long 
shoulder-straps, and nearly two inches 


in width ; they are corded on each 
side. The coilar is stiffened, and 
falls back, admitting an embroidered 
cambric ruff. The sleeves are large 
to the gauntlet cuffs, which are very 
broad, and button close to the wrists ; 
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they are corded, and the upper part 
pointed. The skirt is very full, and 
terminated with a plain deep bdiais 
trimming of the same material as the 
pelisse, and turned under so as not to 
give any indication of a hem: it is 
headed by three rouleaux. 

Hat of Byron brown terry velvet, 
lined with rose-color satin, and a deep 
curtain veil of black blond. The 
crown is rounded at the top, and or- 
namented in front with large spreading 
bows of rose-color satin riband, edged 
with black, and several large velvet 
leaves. The strings are long, and 
of rose-color satin. Primrose-color 
gloves, and black shoes. 


PARISIAN DINNER DRESS. 

A gown of the new fancy material, 
toile de Smyrne, of the darkest shade 
of bottle green. Corsage & l’enfant, 
cut low and square, finished round the 
bust by a narrow embroidery in scar- 
let and bright green silk. Short full 
sleeve, over which is a long and very 
large one of gaze lisse : it is confined 
at the wrist by a bracelet & la 
Grecque of wrought gold, with a ruby 
clasp. Ceinture & point, fastened be- 
hind in bows without ends, and em- 


broidered in front in a bouquet of 


damask roses. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of an exceedingly broad 
biais, finished at the upper edge by 
two rouleaus,t one of scarlet, the 
other of yellow satin. The biais 
is embroidered in bouquets of yel- 
low and damask roses, with foliage 
of various shades of green. The hair 
is arranged in bands on the forehead, 
over which falls on each side a full 
cluster of curls. Head-dress, a béret 
of black velvet, the 
nole ; 


brim & DP Espag- 
of very large size, the crown 
low, and crossed with velvet bands ar- 
ranged in drapery. 
ostrich feathers, green, scarlet, and 
pale yellow, adorn the crown; a ban- 
deau of scarlet and green satin crosses 
the inside of the brim, and the os- 
trich feathers are placed, one to fall 
in the neck, the other to droop to the 
right side. Ear-rings, &c. gold and 
rubies. White kid gloves, and dark 
green satin shoes. 
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A profusion of 
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Explanation of the Print of the 


Fashions. 


LONDON EVENING DRESS. 


Dress of white satin, the bodice made 
rather low, and the front formed into 
longitudinal drapery, and confined in 
the centre by a gold-color satin cord- 
ed band; the remainder of the bodice 
is quite plain, and close to the shape. 
The sleeves are short and full, and set 
in a gold-color satin corded band ; 
the extreme fulness is regulated by a 
band passing through the centre round 
the arm. A circular cape emanates 
from the front of the shoulder, and is 
ornamented with a wreath of leaves 
formed of gold-color gauze riband. 
The skirt is plaited in full round the 
waist, and has a border of white tulle 
of double-reversed plaitings, nearly 
half a yard deep, headed by a wreath 
of gold riband leaves, similar to those 
on the cape. Sash to correspond. 
Toque of cherry-color blond tulle ; 
the frame open, and of gold-color sa- 
tin, pointed all round the head, with 
bands crossing the crown, and admit- 
ting the hair, which is dressed in bows, 
between, and in large curls in front. 
The blond tulle is in several plaits on 
one side of the centre point, and plain 
on the other; it spreads very wide, 
and is supperted by broad gold riband 
loops, commencing with gold acorns, 
and is terminated on the left side by 
two bows and an end; on the right, 
the gold loop extends over the tulle to 
the crown, and is inserted by a gold 
acorn, with which every point is orna- 
mented ; long strings of gold gauze 
riband. Necklace, an entwined chain 
of gold and ornamented locket. Long 
gold ear-rings terminating in the form 
of a White kid gloves ; 
cherry-color satin shoes and sandals. 


coronet. 


PARISIAN BALL DRESS. 

A gown of gaze marabout, over a 
white satin slip; the bottom of the 
slip is finished by a trimming compos- 
ed of intermingled satin and fulle, ar- 
ranged in a new style of bowillonné, on 
a rouleau of satin. The gown is made 
sufficiently short to display this trim- 


ming. The skirt of the dress is fin- 
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ished by a very broad biais, above 
which is a wreath of foliage composed 
of gauze ribands. Corsage & la 
Grecque,made without shoulder-straps, 
cut low and drapé round the upper 
part of the bust. The plaits confined 
on each shoulder by an ornament com- 
posed of gold and sapphires. A Gre- 
cian clasp of the same is placed in the 
centre of the bosom. A rouleau of 
satin divides the plaits before and be- 
hind. The waist is quite the natural 
length ; the lower part of the corsage 
is plain, and terminated by a full 
quilting of blond net. Sleeves very 
short and full, confined to the arm by 
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a narrow pointed band of satin. 
Head-dress, & la Duchesse de Berry. 
The hair is arranged in full curls on 
the temples, and very much parted in 
front. A band of Grecian blue gauze 
embroidered in gold crosses the fore- 
head, and a rouleauof the same mate- 
rial entwined with tresses of hair, 
forms a superstructure of a very novel 
description. A golden arrow set with 
sapphires traverses the upper part of 
the rouleau. Necklace, &c. sapphires 
and gold filigree work. White kid 
gloves. White gros des Indes sandals. 
Carved ivory fan, painted & la Chi- 
noise. 
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THE SIROCCO. 

‘Tus corroding wind is no doubt the 
same which is referred to in the 19th 
chapter of 2nd Kings; which the 
Lord was to send for the destruction 
of Sennacherib. ‘* Behold I will send 
a blast upon him, and he shall hear a 
rumor and return to his own land.” 
Its depressing effects can only be con- 
ceived by those who have suffered 
from them; the unwonted dulness 
with which it overcasts ever the most 
active mind; the deep drawn sighs it 
will elicit; and if there be one me- 
lancholy feeling which presses on the 
heart more heavily than another, the 
ample developement which it enjoys 
during the prevalence of this enervat- 
ing breeze. It seldom, however, 
blows with force ; it is rather an ex- 
halation than a wind. It scarcely 
moves the leaves around the traveller, 
but it sinks heavily and damply in his 
heart. A stranger is at first unaware 
of the cause of the mental misery he 
endures ; his temper sours as his spi- 
rits sink ; every person, and every cir- 
cumstance, annoys him; it effects 
even his dreams, and sleep itself 
not a refuge from querulous peevish- 
ness; every motion is an irritating 
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ney ** Come, let us stray 
Wire whee of Fancy leads our roving walk.” oss 


M. 
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exertion, artt-he t he trudges in dis- 
content and unhappiness, sighing, and 
thinking of home, and attempting to 
philosophise on the arrant folly that 
could induce him to leave England for 
an hour, to come to such a dismal, 
miserable, uninteresting banishment 
as the Levant. 
COPIOUSNESS OF LANGUAGE. 

In English, we have only a single 
word, uncle, to signify the brothers of 
both our father and mother. In La- 
tin, the brothers of the father are dis- 
tinguished from those of the mother. 
In Chinese, they are not only so dis- 
tinguished, but those that are young- 
er or older than the father or mother 
are signified by a different word. It 
is the same with all the other degrees 
of affinity. 

THE MAIR HASTE, 

Latin : 
absolvit. 


THE WAUR SPEED. 
Nimium properans serius 
Jialian: Presto e bene non 
siconviene. English: Fair and soft- 
ly goes far. Chinese: A horse that 
is ready to gallop when he leaves the 
stable, is not one of those which 
can make a hundred leagues on a 
stretch. 
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